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PREFACE 


The p«ricd ol Egyptian historj treated id the preseni 
rolunie haa badb continued from the end of the reign of 
Se&nkh-ka-Ea, the last king of the Xlth Dynasty, to 
tlie end of the reign of Thothmes H., i.e., from about 
2600 to 1550 B.c. This period ia one of the meet 
important in the history of Dgypt, for during its eonise 
the Egyptians fbuaded their great oolony in Nnbia, 
and defeated the Hykeoe, and began to extend their 
posaesaions into Western Asia. We see the capital of 
the country now definitely transferred from Memphis 
to Thebes, the result probably of the difficulty found 
in ruling the warlike tribes of the south from a city so 
far to the north fls Memphia. The great kings of the 
Xllth Dynasty, the Auieneoihata and the ‘U'sertaena, 
having mads firm their liold npon Nnbia as far south 
as the heed of the Third Cataract, turned their atten¬ 
tion to increasing the material prosperity of the land, 
which they had re-organinei, and which they were 
ruling with capable hands, by constructing systems ol 
canals and other irrigation works, the greatest of which 
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was thd famous IhfceriB. Stiolt vorlcs wer«, do 

doubt, oarried out by forcad labour, but few could 
compUiii of this, for they were of public utility, and 
beuodtod the coEUnuuity far more than the Pyramids, 
those mighty moDumeuts of the great kings of the P^th 
and Vth Dynasties. The Pyramids, however, which 
were built by the greatest kings of the XTIth Dynasty, 
though smaller, prove that the bauds of the architect 
and the master'mason had not lost their ouuaiug. 
The dKtension into Nubia of the kingdom of Dgypt 
brought with it serious rusponsibiUties and wars with 
which the immediate successors of the AmeuemhHts 
were unable to cope, and during the Xlllth and 
XlVth Dynasties they bad the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining the int^rity of their kingdom against the 
attacks of the nomadic Semitic tribes on the East, of 
the Libyans on ths West, and of the Nubians in the 
South. During the XVth and XVIth Dynasties we 
find that the “ filthy ” Hyhaos took possession of the 
Delta, where they began the period of their rule by 
the wanton destruction of the temples and their gods, 
but where they finished by adopting Egyptian oiviliza* 
ticD, and by adding the greatest of their tribal gods, 
Sutekh, to the companies of the Egyptian gods, 
finheequenily the ambitioQ of the Hyksos kings aimed 
at the sovereignty of the whole country from the sea 
to Nubia, but the attempt wliioh they made to gain it 
was foiled by the mtrepidity of the Theban kings, who 
defeated them in more than one decisive engagement, 
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and erentiially expelled tliein from the conotry. 
Their departure wae the first and greatest Exodus 
from the Belts, and it became the bUtorio fact aroDud 
wbioK, in later centuries, the Hebrews bung the tradi* 
tioQB of their greatness in Egypt, and tbeir expulsion 
there^m. In faot, late ^vriters like Josephus hare 
entirely confused this great Exodus with that smaller 
Exodus daring which tho descendants of the Batriaxeb 
Jacob were obliged to fiee to Palestine. The kings of 
the XVXlIth Dynasty understood the serious danger 
with which Egypt waa threatened by the nomadic 
Semitic tribes of her north>oast frontier, and took 
steps inmediately to obtain possession of cities and 
towns in Southern Syria, from which they could 
control the moTements of the restless and rebellious 
tribes in the neighbourhood. How they succeeded in 
elfecting their purpose is briefiy described in this and 
in the following volume. Chronologically, however, 
tbe period treated iit the present section is full of 
diSculty, and in the present state of Egyptological 
knowledge no satisfactory account of it can be given. 
The compilers of the King Liste were themselves hope* 
lessly perplexed, and it is evident that many parts of 
their chronological systems are entirely artificial. Tbe 
Turin Papyrus would probably have helped us cat of this 
difficulty, but hb reliance can be placed upon it ae an 
authority for constructisg the chronology of Dynasties 
XII.—XVII. In spite of recent assertions to the 
contrary, tbe remarks by BoseUini, de HougS, Bireb, 
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and Wiademann show that it is useloss tor critical 
pniposee, llrat, because of the lacimae in it, and 
seoondlj, because the re>joiniag of many of the 
fragmente b; Seyffarth is hopelessly wrong. We can 
only hope that some fortunate “ find ” of papyri may 
give to Egyptologists an unbroken copy of the work. 


E. A. WALL:ts Budsb. 
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Amenemhats and hyksos 

A _ 

CHAPTER I. 


THE TWELFTH DYNASTY. FROM THEBES. 

1- M V 

SEiiETfip-As, flon of the Suu, Ambn-rm-hat, 

K AiCBHBMyAT I., the first king of the 

Xnth Dynosty, is to b© identified with 
I jjj Amman emee, who, according to Manetho 

(Cory, op. Gil., p. 110), reigned sixteen 
years. H© woe, no doubts on© of the dx- 
^ teen kings who are said to have reigned 
HM.ywtv forty.threc years, and he was the first 
of the prineos of Thebos who succeeded in 
making himself actually king of the Nile 
Talley from the Mediterranean Sea to AswAn. He 
tulopted as his Hortts name the words “Neiu-meetu " 
i.e., “he who repeats births,” the allusion being to 
voi. ur, n 
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Vi6 character os the divine Horus of gold, i.o,, the Sun- 
god, who is bom anew daily. That he waa of Thehan 
origin is oartaio, and Bragsoh thought that he was a 
descendant of the Amen-em-hit, the official who did 
such great works for Menthu-hetep II.; but there is no 
proof fortheoming in anpport of this view. SeAnkh-ka- 
whom AmeueniljAt I. aucoeaded, was a strong king, 
and he wm cerUuiIy regarded a« first of the kings of 
tbe Middlo Empire, but it aeems that when hs died 
ho left Egypt in a very unsattletl condition, and we have 
no idea how Amenemh&t I. oame to oseend the thwne 
of Egypt as hie suoceesot. And when he had assumed 
tJie sovereignty of the country, hia own immediate 
folio wen, in foot, the meuibera ctf bis own bouse, con¬ 
spired against him, and from a dootuneut whiob has been 
preserved to us in two copies we know that ha waS well* 
nigh uMsusainated on one oocaaiun. The king la mods 
to narrate the story bimself, And l)e tolls us how in the 
aight-aeason, when darkness reigned, be seiied tlic 
opportunity of taking an hoarse lUSt, which ia good for 
the heart, and how he had gone to lie down on hie bed 
in his own cliaraber. He was tired, and had hardly 
begun to oompose hiznaelf when be fell feat asleep, but 
alinoat immediatalj he was awakened by the noise of the 
weapona of a number of men who bad conspired together 
to kill him, and who Lad burst into his room to carry 
their purpose into effect. Tlie king leaped from hia 
couch and attacked hia attackers to such good purpose 
that, one after the other, he put them to fiight, and so 
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saved hiQ own life.^ When tbia conspiracy broke oiit, 
we are unfortunately not toId» but some think that it ito- 
mediately preceded the asaooiatlon of hie eon Uaertsen 1. 
with himself in*tho rule at the kingdom. 

Wheu imenembl^t became king he found that many 
things in Bgypt needed eetting iu order, a fact which 
wo learn from an inscription in the tomb of Ehiiemu- 
botsp at Beni Hasan, whei'e we read that tbo materad 
grandfutUor of this ofRoiat, who alto bore the nsmo of 
KhnemU'hatep, had boon appointed an erjjd aud a 
gOTornor of the Soatem Deaert iu tho town of Honilt- 
Khufu. Tbo graudsou who built tbe tomb now referred 
to speaks of AmeuembAt I. os having cojne to do away 
evil, and as appealing in splendour even ae the god 
Temu himself; be restored that wbiob had boon over¬ 
thrown, and what one oity bad stolen from anotbor he 
gave book, nod be marked out the fbontiera of eaoh 
prluoipality, and arranged that eacli oity abonld know 
its own boundaries, and be iS'establiahed tho old laws 
in respect of the supply of water for irrigation purposes 
to the various districts, according to what he found 
written on tbe subject in the ancient registers. This 
be did because of the greatness of bis love for justice.' 
What lie did at Mennt-Eliufu is only an instance of 
what he did every wliei'e, and os far ns we can tell he 


I Soo DAinIcho)), Ae^. ZeitichriSf, 1A7A, p. SO; Rlreh, 
Te.iU.v. JO; Mdfqiero, UccncU, tojn. li. p. 70 i 
vol. ii. }>p. 0-16 ; Tjft p. 405. 

* No«l)enr;, JJmi ilOMA, rol. i. p. DO. 
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endeftYOured to nile his ooontry acaording to his ideas 
of what w&a right and Jnst. He caused work to be 
carried on in the W&dt Hamm^mat, and in Tott, and 
the stone which he brought from the quarries there 
seems to have been need in sacred buildings. He built 
for himself a bnildiog, half fortress, half palace, which 
was aitoated on the right or east bank of tb© Nile, to the 
south of Memphis, and callecl “ Thet-tani,” ^ , 

und he followed the eXiimple set by the great Pharaohs 
of Memphis and built a pyramid tomb, to which he gave 
the name “Qa,” ^ ^“Exalted” The 
remuns of this pyramid may be seen at Lishi, not far 
from tJie modern Ka& al«'AyHt, abont thirty miles south 
of Cairo. 

Amenembat was not nnmiudful of the temples of the 
gods, for he carried on works of restoration, and 
dedicated buildings or statues at Tauis and Bubastis in 
the Delta, and at Crooodilopolis, Coptos, Abydos, and 
Karnak in Upper Egypt. 

In the tweDty*ninth year of his reign, w© learn iboiu 
an inscription published by Brugsch,’ be went to the 
countiy of Uauat, i.e., Northern Nubia, to overthrow 
it, and there ie no reason to doubt that he was snc> 
cessful, especially os vre are told in the Second Sallier 
Papyrus (pH. 2 and 3) that he conquered the Asiatics and 

tho NuWaas, ^ 1 t| ^ 1 ^ ^ ’ 

' Urofselii Qio^-, V' 

* 18S2, ^ol. 30 ff. 
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lu tlie twentieth year of liis wgii he associated with 
himsalf in the rule of the hiogdom Userteen L, who 
Bubsequeutly became a great and able Idng.' AnieDoiuljAt 
wrote a nomber of “InetructioDs” or “Precepts'* for 
liis son, which were highly prised in Egypt and copied 
as classics by the scribes of the New Empire.* They 
are very hard to understand at tinies^ but it seems that 
tlie king beglvs bis instrnetions by warning his son 
against making too many friends among his people, and 
against laxity of rule. Guard thyself, is the king’s 
iiiotto, for friends are fonad to be wanting in the day of 
calomity. He gave to the poor and tlie needy, he 
treated the poor with tlie same oonsiderntion oa the rich, 
but it \f6Ji the very folk to whom be had done good who 
stirred up strife, and those who put on his apparel and 
use<l his spices wore the fiwt to curse him, His works 
nro known of and seen among men, but they are not 
sufficiently lieedecl by the people, who soem to be like an 
ox who hath forgotten yesterday. Than follows an 
account of the conspiracy, which appears to have been 
caused by the dissatisfaction of the people because 

• OfMMiwvpv J* n n n J ^ 0 ^ 

^ J ( |!£ 0 MoriflttA, U>m. 

i(. 22. 

» The terti pubJieh»i by Birch PApyH. Sellj«r 11 .) 

4od Ufvftpm, II. p. 70 uid plAt«s; tb» moik rMecb 

rondoriojB are by AmllioeH lom. x. pp 98-121) ^ad by 

Qriffith, Aty. Z«itt<hr^, 132$, pp. S 6 -ei. 
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AmeuembAt ^ •lot mad& hia son to sit on the throne 
with bim. Further on the king says, “I advanced to 
“Abu (Elephantine) and I relumed to the Papyrus 
" S wampBi I stood upon the ends of the earth and I saw 
“ its bend over, and I advanced the confines by wonderful 
" deeds of strength." He made com to be plentiful, and 
no man went hungry or thirsty lu hie time, and all 
people were satisfied with bis rule. He hnnted Uona and 
crocodiles, he vanquished the tribes of Nubia, Uauaiu, 

fl ^ 'I ^ 1 ^ I iT, ’ 

and he made the Asiatics, Sati ^ ^ ^ 1 

Mlow bim like d<^ He built a palace oruamented 
with gold and lapis-lazuli, and furnished with bronze 
gales and bolts, and the walla thereof were built upon 
well laid foundations; and with some final remarks to 
Usertaen individually the “Instructions" come to an 
end. 

Belonging to this period, and of considerable value 
as illustrating the condition of Egypt in the reign of 
Ainenemhat I., is tbo now famous Story of Sa*nehat.i 
It seems that Sa*nebat was the son of Amenem^ilt I., 
and that he was attached to the army which was nnder 
tho command of Usertaen I., who was engaged in war 
against the Libyans; one day a messenger came .to 

> F<ir the lri«nt!e tezU eee Lopeloa, ti. plAts* 

1M-I07i for a bSoroglrpbio tr&aecript aod tinvoelftUoDs eoo 
Vasporo, Milaitjtt tom. iii, pp. SS-SS) Contta 

pp. 205>134; Gooilwiii, Btorp nf r^anaha, lSd 61 Obabae, 
L$» tApyrtu <n Herlin, p, S? ff. 
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snnouiic^ to UsertfiAii 1. the doAtU of Uis fatter, and by 
otauce Sa^nebat orerbaaxd tbe news, with the reach 
that bo waa aeised with a tt of terror, and fearing lest 
-the new king of Egypt would kill him he betook him¬ 
self to flight. He was at that time in the Belta, and 
when he ran away from hie companions he directed 
hie steps towards the south, that ia to say, towards 
Meropbis. He arrived at the Lake of Seneferu, 
i ground that night j 

when the day cnmo he set out on his way, and overtook 
a man wlio was afraid of him, and at sunset he arrived 
at a certain town or hanilot, raid he crossed tlie Kile in 
a boat. He was now on the east bank uf the river, and 
directing his steps towards the north he came to tito 
line of fortified outposts on the north-cast froutier of 
Egypt; he hid among the bushes by day, and lie 
travelled by night. At daybreak he arrived at Paten, 

9a^, and then set out for (ietn-ur, , where 

he nearly died of thirst; when he was suiTerlng agony 
for want of water he suddenly heard the sounds of 
oattlo, and he saw a fbieigu man whom he begged to 
show him the ronil out of Egypt The stranger gave 
him water, and heated some milk for him, and tlien 
took him to hie tribe; but 8a-nebat hrwl no dedre to 
stay with him, therefore escaped into Edom, 

When Sa-nehat had been there 


w 




some time with the prince of the Tenu country, 
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ref^ence was ocs (Ujmade (o ibt dsatb of Amanomhit, 
wliereapon Sa^nohat began to dug a song in honoor of 
the new king XTaeitsen, wherein he aeoribed all power 
and might and soToreigntj to bin. The prince of 
Tenu placed Si^nebat anong bis own children and 
gaTs him his eMeai daughter to wiia, and gare him 
permission to ohooee for himuftlf certain territory of the 
beat which conld be found in a oeighbonring district 
called Aaa fl . There in that oonntry 

were vines amf^ trees, wine was more abundant than 
water, honey eaisted in la^e ^nantttiea, and the olive 
Irees were very numerons, wheat and flour were eftremely 
plentifnl, and there all kinds of beaats and cattle 
flonrished. The prince of Tenn was ao pleased with 
Sa*nehat that he made him chief of a tribe, and he 
daily enjoyed bread, and wine, and roast meat, and 
fowls, and game, etc.; in thin state of laxnry he lived 
for many years, and his children grew np and each be¬ 
came the chief of a tribe. 

Meanwhile Sa-nehat’s position gave biro the oppor¬ 
tunity of putting down hi^way robbers, and the 
prince of the country made hien the general of his 
army; be marobed where he liked, and did what he 
liked, and the power of life and death was in his 
hands. On one occasion a mighty man of tbs people 
of the eonntry challenged Sa*nehat to combat, and 
a day was set apart for the duel, which was to be 
to the death. At dawn on the appointed day all the 
tribes flocked to see the fight, and every man and every 
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woman feared for Sa-nebat, for they thought him to be 
uo mft Wh for the gigantio Tami man, who was armed 
with a shield, a battle-axe, and a ease of javelins. 
When the Tenn man had come forth and was about to 
hnrl himself on Sa-nehat, this brave man ahot an arrow 
from his bow whicb pierced giant in the neck, and 
straightway he fell headlong on his face; Sa*nehat 
rushed forward and plucked hie spear from him, and 
shouted hie cry of victory from upon his back. As a 
reward for hie bravery the prince of the country gave 
him everything which the dead man possessed. The 
text now makes the chief Sa-nshat to compare hft 
position as bead of a tribe with that In which he found 
himself when be entered the country, saying, “I was 
“wandering about dying of thirst, and now I am able 
“ to give bread wheresoever I please. I left my country 
“ naked, and now I am clothed witlj fine linen. Having 
“ been a man who liad taken to flight and who was with- 
“out servants, 1 now possess numerous slaves. 3(y 
“ house is a fine one, my territory is gyeai, and memorials 
“ of me are eatablished in the temple of all the gods.” 
In spite of all this, however, Sa-nehat was not satisfied, 
for he yearned to visit Egypt once more, and he seems 
to quote part of a letter which he wrote to the king oi 
Egypt asking his permission to retom to his native 
country, and “ to see again in the body the place where 
“ his heart bad lived,* and to lay his body down in the 
country in which it had been bora. He refers to his 
failing strength, and says that his amis and his legs 
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i«fu5e their duties, and that what bjs eyes see 

rnaVes no impreasion on his brain, and that the day is 
rapidly approaching when his heart mast cease to beat, 
and when he will be taken to the everlasting habita- 
tions and lecome a Mower of the god Osiris. Usert- 
sen L returned a favourable answer to his old comrade 
in arras, and sent him gifts, and Sa-nehat preserved in 
high honour the letter which he received from the Icing. 
After referring to his own esalted position, Userteen I, 
bids Sa-nehat to leave behind him all his riches, and to 
come to Egypt and "see the palace,'and when thou 
•slialt be in the palace bow down thyself with thy face 
"to the ground before Per .ta (literally, the * Great 
"House,’ Pharaoh). And thou shalt be tbo chief of 
"the nobles thereof, and behold, as thou growest old 
"day by day, and thou losest thy powers, and then 
" ponderest upon the day of the funeral, thou shalt arrive 
"at the state of Jisppiness (i.e., death) when tliey shall 
" give tliee, on the night when they anoint thee with the 
“ oil of embalomont, the swathiogs by the hand of the 
goddess Toit' They shall follow thy funeral bier on 
"the day of tby bnrial, with thy gilded mujamy-case 
" witli its head painted blue, sad a canopy made of the 
" wood of the acacia tree spread over thee. The oxen 
“ ehall draw thee along, and the mourners shall go before 
"thee uttering cries of lamentation for thee, and women 
" seated at the door of thy tomb shall address prayers 

j Tai» gtvddM* i, iwntioD^ ia tb* 

KppMK eb« d«jty wte provide! baaO&gu tot tb* dead. 
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“imto iUea. They shall offei- up the aniifiala for 
“ saciific© at 11 j 6 mouth of the corridor of thy tomb, and 
“funeral stelae made of white atone shall be set up 
*' among those of the royal family. Thou shslt have no 
“ equal, and no man shall rise to thy rank j thou shall 
” not be buried in a aheepsldn [only], for all people shall 
smite the earth and laanent over thy body as thou goest 
“ to the tomb.’* 

When Sa-nehat received this letter he was over, 
come with joy, aud then and there, with the members 
of his tribe around hiiB, he tlxrew himself fiat upon 
his stomaoh on the ground as a sign of his glad-* 
ness. He then sat down and wrote a letter of thanks 
and homt^e to Usertsen I., in which he likened him to 
all the gods, and uttered the most extravagant compli¬ 
ments, such as, “ The sun riseth at thy will, the waters 
“ of the canal water where thou ploaseet, and the wind 
** of heaven bloweth where thou wishest,” The letter 
despatohed, Sa-nehat made a great feast in Aaa, at 
which he handed over all hie possessions to bis 
• children; his eldest son became the chief of his tribe, 
and to him he gave bis goods, and his cattle, and his 
gardens, and his orchards. Accompanied by a number 
of the soldiers whom he had trained, he set out for tho 
south, and in due time he airived at the E^ptian 
frontier, and was leoeived by the official in charge, 
Her-Heru. The arrival of Sa-nehat was announced to 
the king, who aent a boat laden with gifts for the 
soldiers who had brought him to the confines of Egypt 
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in saf^y. Wlien be ftmvod At the palAC^ bo woa 
rooeiYdd vitb the greatest 1 ‘espect by tW, and every 
official hastoned tu do luu bonoui* and to perform bis 
vjll. At length be found biUBelf m the presence of 
the kisg, with whose landness he wee quite over* 
wlielmed, for he lost all power of speech and bis heart 
^iled him, Tlio king then brought him before the 
queea and the royal family, some of whom could not 
believe tliat the man before them was Sa^nehat; when, 
however, the king bad assured them on this point, they 
took their collars, and staves, and sistra, and sang a 
song in hoooar of tbe king, and referred in it to t)ie 
honours which should be paid to Sa^nehat. Tbe royal 
children then led him into the private apartmeuts of 
tbe palace, in which a habitation was set apart for him, 
and food, and raiment, and unguents, and scents, etc,, 
were provided for liim at the e:rpense of the Iriug, and 
henceforth tbe aged man hod oils wlierewith to anoint 
lumself, and perfaines wherewith to scent himself, aud 
fine linen wherewith to array himself, and a bed where> 
on to sleep, and his physical well-being was assured. 
The king next gave orders for a pyramid-toiub to be 
built for SA>nehat, aud the ablest and most sl<ilful of 
the roytd workmon were chosen to carry out the work; 
in course of time the building was Anished, and every* 
thing was dose to the satisfaction of this highly- 
favoured old man. What tbe end of Sa-nehat was we 
know not, but there is no reason for doubting that his 
tunerul was carried out with all the pomp and ceremony 
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aue to s mui who, on his father’s side at Ises^ was of 
royal parentage. AttsinpM have been made by Brngech 
and Chabas and othare'to identify the various places 
mentioned in the story of Sa-nehat, but without much 
suocess; that he was in soma place in the Delta not 
far ftom Memphis is evident, and there is no doubt 
that he mads his way into ISdoni by some well-known 
dewrt route. The norraavs bears upon every part of 
it the stamp of truth, for Imd the tale been one of pure 
romance, nnmbera of miraouloua events and incidents 
would bave been introduced; os it Blende, tliore is no 
statement iu it which may not bo remlily mlmitted to be 
ORd of f&Ot. 


2. ^ f o ^ 


Rft-WIBPRU* 


KA, wu of tho Sun, tJBERTSBS, 

USBRWRS U tlie Seaonohewis of 
ManeUxQ, was tlwj son of I., 

and aa Ima been nlieady saidy ho was 
asaociated with him in th« t«lo of tha 
\L\n&\om in tba twontiath yaat of b« 
reign; Mftnatbo say* that he wigood 
forty-aix years, and m we know that lia 
uucUrtook an BxpsdWon to tho south m 
the fortylUird ysav of his reign, this 
.latamout is yrobahly conx«t. Vrof. Wiadamivnn Ua. 
aotod' a number of mouuuisnto <btc(l m tbo ymiouh 
I iegyjli«cItC P> 



XaiB’MWTV* 
(ha Horua iiKia« 
14 UMrMM I. 
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ye&ra cf his reign lap to the forty-third^ sad these prore 
that his reign m'ss one of great dctivity. 

In the third year of lus reign Userteen re-hoilt, or 
perhaps re-founded, the famouB Temple of the Sun at 
Annn, the On of the Hebrews, and the Heliopolis of 
the Greeks, This shrine had been a rery famous one 
for oentnries, but it seeins that during the prolonged 
struggle between the prinoes of Thebes and the kings 
of Herakleopolia the whole place, fell into decay, and the 
worthip of the Sun-god declined greatly. UserUsu I 
decided to roetore the “ House of the Sun “ to something 
like its former greatuees, and he laid the foundation 
and set out with a cord the spaee for, apparently, a new 
edifies, whioh he dedioatoJ to Koroa-RA, the rising sun, 
and to Temn, the god of the sotting sun, who hail 
boooiua incam ats in tho Mnoris bull. He was assistod 
in laying the foundations by the '‘Chief Baador" of 
the day, who read from a roll of papyrus the necessary 
iaatruotioDB,aad the oeiwiony tookplnce in the presence 
of all the Doblos and counsellors of Pharaoh.' Of this 
Templo of the Sun, the priests of whioh were for 
centuries renowned for their learning, everything has 
disappeawd except one of the two granite obelisks 
which Useiisen I. set up in front of it; the city of 
Heliopolis was destroyed before Ihs Christian era, but 
the temple was standing, and was in tolerably good 
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eondltioE wlisn Strabo visited Xgypt. Tbe pyTamidia 
of both obelisks were provided with cases of copper, aad, 
according to Abd al>Lattf,' these were stilt in situ when 
he saw them, about a.b. 1200 ; one of the obelisks was 
wilfully thrown down by the Mubaiimiadans before the 
close of the Xlllth century. The reinainiog obelisk is 
sixty-six feet high> and the only legible line of iueorip- 
tions leftiecords the aamos and titles of Usertesn I., and 
says that ho set up the obelisk at a commemoration of 
a tbirty-years’ festival. At llogig in the Fayy6m 
Ussrtseu I. set up a remarkable granite obelisk, about 
fcrty-six feet high, the top of which was rounded, and 
from the marks which appear upon it tiro obelisk seems 
to have been provided with a poiiitod metal cap; it is 
now brokeu into two pieces and lies on the ground. 
Tlio iusoHptious ore not striotly vertical, strange to say, 
and they oontiun nothing but the names and titles of 
tho king, and the uamos of the gods hleuthu and Ptab 
of the South Wall;^ the sceues represent Usortsen I. 
in the act of adoring oertain gods. 

Tho king carried on great arobiteetural works in the 
city of Tanis iu the Delta, aud at Abydos, and'Kamak, 
A8 well as in many oilier cities. The works at Abydos 
seeiD to have been uuder the direction of the high ofiloial 
M enthu-betep, who, in bis stelo which was found at 
Abydos,^ tells ua tliat ho was royal architaot and general 


' Do S&c;** traikilfttloii, p. IKl. 
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eujjtjor of the district^ tbitt h« SRCeov^d tbs needy, 
and protected tbs poor, and tbat ba vas a man botb of 
^Hsdom and peace. Ha cnubad tba anaoiiea of tbe king 
in Egypt, be aobdoed tba Aama aad tbe HerQ-sbi, be 
pacified those who dwelt in tbe Eastern Desert, and be 
made the people d the aonth to pay tax and tribute. At 
tbe end of the inscription be says that he was the overseer 
of works is the Temple of Abydoe, that be built tba 
house of the god Osiris, and that bo dug a well by the 
command of the majesty of the god Horus. This, as 
Brugscb has pointed out, is no donbt tba fountain to 
which Strabo refms * in hie acconnt of the Hemnoniuzn, 
wherein be says that ^o bottom of the well was reached 
by a ▼anlted pasa^ which was roofed over with 
monolithic aton^ and was ^aoioas and wsU bnilt. 
The buildings of ^a Temple of Abydos, wbioh were 
erected for the king by Mentbu^I^tap, ware restored 
in tbe Xlllth Dynasty by a governor of tbe Temple of 
Abydos called Ameni-seneb, and in the stela of this 
ofSeial we are told that ha cleaned the temple, both 
inside and outside, that he claarad the conrtr>yatds, and 
renewed the decorations of the building, and painted 
the inscriptions, and renewed eveiytbing which Usertsen 
L had bnilt.- At Eamak XTsertsen I. continued the 
work which fus father had began, and rsnains of 
buildings to which be contributed are found at several 
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places between Thebes and the Fj»t Cataract. The 
eteU which Champcllion discovered at Wudi ^alfa 
records the names of a number of Nubian tribes that 
were rodnced to subjection hj Userteen I., e.g., Shcmik 

r-tr^ [j (j , Kbaead ij , ICae 

the important inscription in the tomb of Amen*ein-hrit 
Arueui at Beni Hasan gives us a good occouut of the 
expedition which the king sent to Nnbia in the forty' 
third year of hie reign. The quarries of the WAdt 
Hamm Arndt wera worked during the roig^i of Usertaen 
I., and the old turquoise mines at Wihll Maghara were 
re-opsned, and new ones were worked at Sarbht ah 
KhAdhn in the Sinaitic Peningnla, Ainorg other 
edifices the king built a pyramid tomb fbr himself, and 
tbe remains of it are to bo found in the most southerly 
of the Pyramids at Lisht, about thirty miles to the 
south of Cairo J in the forty-second year of liis reign 
Userteen I. associated his son Anienembat with liim in 
the rule of Iho kingdom, 

One of the most important events in the relgu of 
Usertseu I. was, undoubtedly, the expedition to Nubia, 
and, os the insorlptiou of Amoci referred to above gives 
a good idea of tlie historical inscription of the period, a 
rendering of the most intereeting paas^es in it is given 

^ Soo CbampoUion, If&nuirmts, i>. G03, 
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here.' Tbe inaeriptioQ is dated io tiie foriy*third joar 
of tlia kipg’s RigD» irliich equals tlie tweatjofifUi year 
of the Nome ^ the OryT in vhieb Amuii eras goveraor. 
He eaje, When my lord sailed tip the river to over. 

throw hie eaemies io the foreign coootHda, 1 followed 
“after him in the capacity of a Ad prinee aod royal 
“ ohancellor, and I was the commander-i&H^ief of the 
“aoldiers of the Nome of tbe Oryr, and I took the 

place of my aged &ther oonformably to the favour 
“ and lore of the hisg in his royal house and palace. 
“ 1 marched throngli Kabia and sailed southwarda,* and 
“1 removed the boundary [of £^ypt] further to the 
“ flonth. 1 bronght back the tribute of my lord, and I 
“ was held in the highest forour. His Uajaaty rose up 
“and set oct in peace, and be overthievr his foes in 
“ the accursed conntry of Nubia; 1 followed his Majesty 
“ back, and I was exceedingly ^Iful, and there was no 
“ lose whatsoever among mj eoldiera 1 sailed up the 
“river [sgain] to bring back gold fur the majesty of 
“tlie king of the South sod ^ North, Usertsen I., 
“ tbe ererliving. I sailed up with the trpa prince, 
“the oldest son of the king, Amani (life, strength, 
“health I). X ft*»l**d np with four hundred picked meu 
“ of my army, and I came baek in peace, and not a 
“ man was wanting; I brought baek the gold which' I 
“ was appointed to bring and I was praised for it in the 
“house of the king, and the eon of Ihs king praised 

) Tb» Bdition of Uio tost, witb a CTeaileCioa, will bo feond 
ia NowbaRT^s fkni Bcmh, ret. i phU 7 ff. 
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“ God for ma, [Again] I sailed np the river to bring 
“back marvellous things to the city of Coptos, in 
“ couipany with the prince and governor UserUon (life, 
“strength, health 1). I sailed up with six hundred 
“men, among whom were tlie bravest men of the Nome 
“of the Oryx. I I'etnraed in peace with my army in 
“good health, having performed all that I had beon 
“eominandedto do." 

From the above exti^acte it is clear tliat the Egyptians 
never attempted in the Xlltlx Dynasty to occupy the 
country of Kash, i.e., Nubia, as far south as the Fourth 
Cataract, and that the companies of soldiers which wore 
sent with the officials on such expeditions were only 
intended to form a guard to protect whatsoever they 
might snoceed in squeesing out of the Nubians as they 
were bringing their spoil down the rivei\ Comparatively 
amaU bo<Ues of men, such as those which Ameni took 
with him into the country, would be no match for any 
stubborn resistance which the Nubians might make, 
and whatever Aineui may sfty about the matter, it is 
clear that his expeditions wore nothing but amed 
caravans, which made their way south from time to time 
for purely trading purposes. There must have been 
some appointed place where the merohants from the 
south could meet the Egyptians, and where the exchange 
of commoditiee was effected, just as in recent times the 
Dnr Fur andEordofan merchants brought their wares 
to Berber, where the merchants for the north awaited 
them, and closed their bargains with them. 
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KAO, MU of tte Son, AirswEMfliT, 

^ AitehkueIt II. was assooiated witU 
his father in the role of the kingdom 
i ^ two jears before he became eole monarch 
of Egypt, and he ia said by Manetho to 
bays reigned thirty^oight years ; 'Wiede> 
maon has noted' a nnmbet' of stelae and 
^ other monumenta dated in Torions years 
of his reign up to the twenty-eighth, and 
the inacription published by Lepsius® 
ofA»«nMD>bn. tljat hs reigned thirty*6 re years 

at least. The chief event in the reign of ijnenemKat 
was the working of the old turquoise mines in the 
Wddi Msgbitra, and the opening of the new ones at 
Sarbikt al-Xhddtm; at this last-named place a stroug 
settlement of Egyptians existed at this time, and a 
temple to the goddess Hathor was either built for the 
first time or refounded. Some attempt was certainly 
made to work the* gold mines in ITubia daring ibis 
reigD, for in the text on the stele of Hathor-sa, 
Q British Museum^ (No, 6696), the 

deceased says, '‘When I woe a young man 1 made (or, 


1 <)^cij..p.346. 

* p]. 10, Ko. 4. Tb« d£bh yeer ol tlie of 

AmesemtSt II. <tM tb* St4 jw of co-rogeitcj of HeoriMB II. 

* Seo Bifch is 1374, p. Ill ff. 
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“ worked) A mioe, &nd I oAde the groat ooes to waoh 
"goU, and 1 brought book [to Sgyyi] loads thereof. 
“I penetrated as far aa Ta-kenoot, ***"3 ^ . the 

'• land of the Negroes, and I caoe there and reduced it 
‘'to subjection hy mesas of fear of the lotd of the 
“two lands. I joaroejed, moreover, to the land of 
“ 9%!^ J . andl went ronad about the lftke8(?) 

“thereof, and passed throngb the regions thereof.’* 
Brugsch thought that the country here referred to was 
sonth of the Second Cataract, and be is probably right. 
The official Hathor^ea seems to have been employed in 
the capaci^ of governor of the south, for he tells us 
that he was always watching the frontier, and keeping 
an eye upon his lord's possessions; he was a great 
favourite with AmeuemhAt IL, who eommisaioned him 
to complete his partiy finished, or, perhaps wrecked, 
pyramfd-tomh, called “Eherp,” ^ which be did in 
au incredibly short space of tia>e. This statement is 
based on the assumption that the king Amenu,' whose 
pyramid ie mentioned on the stele, ie to be identified 
with Ameoemhat II.; Bmgsch tho^ht that Amenu was 
a king who reigned during the period which preceded 
the XUth Dynasty, but this is very unlikely, In the 
great inscripUon in the tomb of prince Ehnemu.hetep at 
Beni Hasan, the deceased tells us that Amenemhot It. 
in the nineteenth year of bis reign made him a governor 
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of the city ef Menit-Khufo, and that nnder the nde of 
this (liatioguished official the oity prospered and waxed 
rich. ShnemTi-hetei) spajed no paine in commemorating 
his father's memory, for be esUhJished a *' ka>chapel/’ 
and appointed a priest of the ka, or “ double," and 
richly endowed him with lands and aerrante. He 
arranged that a regular supply of offerings should be* 
made at stated times throughout the year, and provided 
for tlieir maintenanoe iu perpetuity. The king oon- 
ferred great favours not only upon him, hut also upou 
his eldest eon Neklit aud bis second son Khnemu> 
hetep; the former he made a governor of the Nnme of 
the Jackalj and the latter was taken into higl) favour 
by his hlajesty. 

The pruiee of Mennt-Khufu built a tomb with a 
fine hall, whoreia were columns and inscrlptioos, 
aud before it ho made a pool of water, in which 
flowcre for the service of the tomb were to be grown; 
the architect or clerk of the works of the tomb was 
the overseer of the seal who was called Bar^et.^ In 
the reign of Amenemhdt flourished the high official 
Tebuti-nckht, who Aeld the highest ciTil, military, and 
religious appointments known, and whose tomb at AI* 
Bersheh has supplied considerable iufbrmatiou about 
the social condition of Bgy])t at tlie period in which Ixe 
lived. The principal sceiio of interest in hie tomb is 
that in which the hauling of a colossal statue from the 
quarries of H6t>nnb to the Loose of Tebnti*}ietep is 
* Sm y«wborr7, 0j). p. 66, 
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roptosouiod. Tho statue was a seated one, and was 
tliirteen cubits bigb, and nmst have weigboA about 
sixty tons; it was plaeed on a wooden sledge to whieb 
it was lashed by lopes that ware made taut by means 
of short sticks twisted in them, and breakage of the 
sharp edges of the atato© was prerented by the inser¬ 
tion of pieces of leather under tbe ropes. It was 
draped oTer a road, specially prepared for this purpose, 
by about one hundred and sixty-eight men, who hauled 
at four ropes, forty-two men on eacl\ rope,^ and it seems 
as if it must have been transpoitsd some distance down 
the rirer by raft. This scene is of peculiar interest, 
because it explains the method by which such huge 
masses of stone were transported from the quarries, and 
proves that the mechaniGal means employed for the 
purpose were extremely simple. In the twenty-eighth 
year of the reign of Amenembat II., we leaxn iiom a 
stele that the hS prince Khent-khat-ur, a royal 
chancellor and overseer of the palace, returned in good 
health with his soldiers from Punt, and anchored hie 
vessels in safety in Sann;- this feet shows that 


‘ Soo Lcpaiai, Denftinulw, ii. 184o. ond for ilio biscripCiou see 
Ohftbes, Ifrffatijrt, tom. iii.. p. 8, and N(jwbori 7 , Si i. 



1 . geo Bircli, Cafatoffua «/ 


at Ctutle, Loutloai, 1 B 80 , p. 868. 
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coxomercial mt^rcoursd was i&aiiitaiDe4 bdtvtaea Punt 
and Egypt duHog the reign of Amenem^St H., and as 
DO meatioD is made of fightiog it may bo asstuaed that 
there was peace between the two countries. In the 
thirty'Second year of his reign Amenem^at S!. 
associated his son Usertsen n. with him in the rale of 
the kingdom, and he died a few years later; according 
to Maoetho (Cory, op. cU., p. 110), lie was slain by his 
eunuchs. Prom the facts giren above it is clear that 
there were no great wars undertaken by the Egyptians 
is the time of this king, and that his reign was as UU' 
eventfal as that of any of the kings of the Xllth 
Dynasty, 


4, ^ (oe~i1 riPT_1 Ei-KHi- 




SRersR, son of the Sun, XJsBitTSEtr, 

UsBETseN II., the Sescstris of Manetho, 
is sold by this writer to have reigned 
for forty*eight years. “He confjuei'sd 
“sll Asia in sine years, and Europe as 
“ ^ as Thrace, everywhere erecting 
“monncoents of the conquest of those 
“nations; among the people who bad 
“acted bravely he set up cippi of a 
“ phallic nature, but among the de< 
“generate, female emblems of a similar 
“dorcription engraved upon pillars. By 
the Egyptians he is supposed to be the first after 


IT 
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mscribsd U provided with the human hacda and arms 
of the Im j one hand bolds a staff, which 25 surmounted 
by A figure of the bead of the king, and the other the 
feather of Uaat. The king is representod standing 
before Horue Sept, ^he Lord of the Eastern Desert, 
who is bestowing ‘^life'' upon him by touching his 
lipa with tlie emblem of life. In connection with this 
stole it ie important to note the etatement that in the 
first year of tlie king's reign his monuments were 
Btabliebed in TO'Keter, i.e., tbe country whioh lay on 
eoob side of the Red Sea and extended to tbe south as 
far os Somaliland. Tbe worlci in the quAiTiea of tlie 
First Catarrot were carried on duriog the reign of 
TJsertsen IT., and the attacks made by the local Nubians 
were BUOQessfnlly repulsed by the scalous orpd 
prince oaUed UeotliU'ljotep, whose stelo exists at 
AswiUi.^ 

lu this reign Nourished also the famous general, 
or governor of Aswiin and the First Cataract, called 
Sa-renput,* who woe an *'orj>d prince, ond eban- 
•'oellor, and an only friend, and overseer of the 
priests of Satet, the lady of Elophaniioe, the general- 
iu-oUief of Ta-hens, and overseer of the desert lands ■/* 
So-renput was a member of a great and noble family, 
the heads of which Boezn to have been governors of the 
"gale of the South" from the earliest days of the 

* Bm L«psins, £VN.&u.?I«f, il. 1S3«I. 

* 8«o »y (wwttBt ©f t]io olMrIug of his tomb lu Pro 

AnA., lS!f7, p. SOff. 
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XUth DyuMty. It is not clear liow far south the 
lADij of Ta'keuB extended in those days, but it seems 
as if it might well reach nearly as far as the modern 
Eorosko, and as we hear of no war being undertaken 
against tbe Nubians at this period, we may assume 
that So^renput nod bis forefathers were able governors, 
who made the Nubians to keep the peace. 



svtit \i\mpu rlth i]i» qmm U jl. 7rOB Dah*]iftr. A1>eva 
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llonii or fOU, tmiiiur klio CTOWM «( (bo SoiUb ntiiLNWib. Koblwl MClk iMwk 
U 0 Mn»aU (reia noek at wUgta Dontt lit* wuIjoI «t ‘ * llfo.** 

One of the most interesting of the events whioh 
happened in tlie days of Usertsen II. is depicted ou the 
north wall of the tomb of Klisemu-hstep II., at Beni 
Hasan. Here we see the deceased and his sons himting 
in the dewrt with bows and arrows, accompanied by a 
Boribe whose duty it was to Iceep au account of the bag 
made. Close by we have a colossal figure of Ebuemu* 
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lietep, wbo is engage ia iuipeotiug bis wittJe, etc. 
Before him are fonr rows of human beings, ftD<l of these 
the first row is tbe moat important, for it illustrates a 
procession of foreign peoples wbo visited him in the 
capacity of governor of the town of Menet*Rhufu, and 
as prince of the Kome of tbe Orys. The procession 
consists of tbirty'Seveu membera of tho Aamo, a Semitic 
people or tribe. They are iotroilnoed by Nsfer-betop, 
a royal scribe, who holds in his band a papyrus roll on 
wliicb is inscribed, “Year six, under the Majesty of the 
" Horns, the guide of the world, the king of the boutb 
“and North, Bil-khiWkheper (i.e., Usortsen II.). List 
“of tbo Aomu, brought by tbo eon of tbe H prince 
“ Khnemu-bfltep, on account of the eyo-paint, Aarau of 
“S)m; a list of thirty-seven [psi'S 0 Qa].“ Behind tbe 
scribe stands tbe official Khati, and bebind bim tbe 
Aamu chief, or desert sb^kb; tlisse are followed by tbo 
other members of the foreign tribe. The men of the 
Aamu wear beards, and carry bows cud arrows, and 
both meu and women are dressed in garments of many 
colours. The home of these members of t)ie Aamu was 
probably situated to tbe east of Egypt, and may havo 
extended as far north as Palestine, but whereeoovev 
they came from they vrere certainly men of some 
position in their own country. Their costume shows 
that they wore not common inhabitants of tbe desert, 
aud unless their apparel was ceremonial it seems to 
indicate that the country from wbioli they oame was 
visited by cold nights and days. In tliis scene some 
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hafeiJeutified ft representation of the arrival of Jacob’s 
sons in Egypt to buy corn, but there is no evidence in 
support of this theory; others hare identified the 
Aamu with the Hyksos, The company here depicted 
are probably merchants, wbo brought eye-point, mt»icK 

emti, 

their own country, and sold their wares to the rich 
offieiale of Egypt. 

Usertaeu U. hnilt for hie tomb the Pyramid of 
nifdiGn, which was opened by Mr. W. Fraeor, and 
satisfactorily identified as the last resting-place of the 
Wng. The external construction of the pyramid ie 
peculiar, and unlihe any other A It is partly composed 
of the liring vock "which has been dressed into form 
"np to a height of forty feet," and upon this is erected 
a portion of the pyramid core, which was built with a 
framing of oross walls. The walls arc of alone in the 
lowei* part, and of bricks above. Tlxo whole of the 
filling in of the pyramid bulk between the walls is of 
mud brick. The opening of the pyramid was attended 
with considerable trouble, and several months were 
spent in trying to find the entrance. On the south 
side, however, a shaft was at length found, and when 
Mr. Eraser had eleared it out to a depth of about 
forty feet, he found a doorway on the nciih side, which 
led up to the pyramid; the mouth of the shaft was 
wide and sloping, and was, moreover, much broken. 


I Petno, lUoJiKn, p. 1. 
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From me^oremODts made it appears tliat this aliaft 
could not have l)eeR the main one, aiid that it was ooly 
used hy the workmen to pass in and out of the 
“pyramid while the main shaft was blocked with 
“ lowering the stonework;’* the doorway at the bottom 
of Mr. Fraser’s shaft is too narrow to have allowed the 
atone sarcophagus of the king to be taken to its 
chamber. Quite near to the bottom of the known 
shaft, on the pyramid side, is a well which was found 
to be full of very salt water; its uee and object aro 
unknown. But it is conjectuted that it may hare been 
made either to “catch any rain water running down 
“ the shaft ahoYS, like the safety •wells in the tombs of 
“ the kings; or it may have been a water well; or it 
“ may lead to some other passages below.” Tlie passage 
into the pyramid elopes upward, and about half way 
along it is a chamber which is almost filled with 
pieces of broken stone. At the end of the passage is a 
chamber hewn out of the living rook and lined with 
slabs of limestone, and from this a short passage leads 
to the granite-lined chamber whereiu stands the sarco¬ 
phagus; from the sarcophagus chamber a passes has 
been cut, which, by following a series of almost right- 
angled turns, leads back to the short passage which 
joins the chamber at the end of the entrance passage 
with the granite-lined sarcophagus cbamher, Its object 
is unknown, unless it was intended to lead astray those 
who sought to force a way into the tomb, The sarco¬ 
phagus is made of red granite, and is provided with a 
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lip, wbicU projects outwards j it is said to ba a wonder¬ 
fully fine piece of work, and, speaking roughly, 
measures 8 ft. H in- X 4 ft. 2 in. X 2 ft. Before the 
sarcophagus was the white limestone altar, upon which 
SffS inscribed the names and titles of Userteen U., and 
invocatory inscriptions addressed to Osiris, lord of 
Tattn, and to Auubis upon bis hill, for sepnlebral offer¬ 
ings of cakes and ale, etc. At no great distance from 
the pyramid of the Idng stood ths tow ^et-Hetep- 
Usertsen, wherein lived the workmen who built the 
pyramid; the modem name of the site is KahCm, aod 
a number of interesting objects have been reeoversd 
from the ruins here,’ The wife of Userlsen II. 
was called Kefert, ^ ^ 

found at TaniB,^ whereon many of her titles are 
inscribed. 

It has already been pointed ont that TTsertsen II, is 
called “ SesosUis” by Masetho, but it mast be noted 
that many ancient writers apply this name to Rameses 
the (^at, i.e., Raraeses II., son of Sefri I. In the ver* 
sion of Manetho by Ensebius, Sesostris is said to have 
have been “ four cubite, three palms, and two fingers in 
height" (Cory, op. c4L, p. Ill), and it is, as Wiede¬ 
mann has said, difficult not to think tlxat this statement 
was borrowed from Herodotus, who, in speaMng of 
Sesostris, king of Egypt, says (ii. 105):—“ There are 

I Sm Petrie, TZieitus, Zahwi, oiut Oitni, ZisWo, Curob, aaid 
SsaecHU, Loadop. ISOO, 1801. 

^ B«e Brn^cb, Atf. StiUctirifti 1S7Z, p. 126. 
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“ also in Ionia two images of tliis king, carved on rooks, 
“ one on tlie vraj* from Epkesia to Phooaea, the other 
**from Sardis to Smyrna. In both places a man is 
“carved, four cubits and a half high, holding a apear 
“in hia right hand, and in hie left a bow, and the 
“rest of hie equipment in uoieon, for it ie partly 
“ Egyptian and partly Ethiopian." As far as we know 
now, there ie no monumental evidenco to ehow that 
Usertsen H. ever made any warlike crpeditioos 
into Syria, still less iuto Europe, and the general 
description of the esploits of Sosostris is mors 
applicable to Rameses H. than to Useilsen IT. In 
one particular, however, Usertsen IL seems to have 
justified tlie statement made by Herodotus about 
him. This writer says (ii. 102) that the priests 
told him that Sesostris was the first who, setting 
out in ships of war from the Arabian Gulf, snbdned 
tliose nations that dwelt by the Red Sea, and of these 
words we may perhaps see a oonfirmation in the tablet 
of the official Khnemu-bsl^P) who says that in the 
first year of bis reign, Usertsen II. set up mouumente 
of himself in the “ Land of god,” i.e., the country 
on both sides of the lied Sea and as far south as 
Somaliland. 


XAU, son of the Sun, XJSEnTSBN, Aaxapi}^. 
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tr&ERT&Etr 111. WAS usoeiat«d with his 
father in tbs rale of tlie kingdom for 
eome yeais before he beoaioe sole king of 
Dod the King'List of Manetho is 
in error when it assigns to bie reign a 
lengtli of eight ye&re only. The inoiia- 
menu show that, in addition to the 
ordinary royal titles, be adopted as bis 
Horaa name the epithet of “divine of 
transformations" (or, becomiiige), and to the title 
“Horua of gold “lie added the beetle, the emblem of 

the god Khepera, ^ inscription at 

Aswdn, dated in tlie tenth year of his reign, indicates 
that work went on iu tbs qnarriss there, and another 
in ills VfAdl HammAm4t, dated in the fonrUoiitb 
year, mentions that the kiog seat there for stone 
to use in the building of the temple at Kerakleopolis, 
wbieh he dudioated to tho great god of the city ller'Slief, 

^ On the Island of SAhsl in the 

First Cataract ^ the king is represented in the act of 
receiving life from the goddess Anqet, who promises to 
give him "life, stability, and health, like the sun, for 
ever" 

A very important inscription, which was dis' 
covered by Uie lale Mr, B. 0. Wilbour on the earns 
island, says that in the eighth year of Usertsen 

• fl«p tbo of tb« roign of tbSs kuig In L«p«i(u, 

Den^n*aier, U. pU ISS. 
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III., bis majdeiy ordered a oanal to bo made anew, 

^ name “ Gcod 
"are the paths of Ueerteen [IIT,, IWing] for erer,” 
J f Q Q U U [^] thU canal was 

290 ft. 4 in. long, 34 ft. 7 in. wide, and 29 ft. 10 in. 
deep. ‘When ibis had been dose, the king sailed np 
the liver to overthrow the abominable country of Kaah 
(I^ubia). Two other Insciiptions oloee at liantl tell us 
that Thothmes I. passed through this oanol on tlie way 
to Nubia to pimieb the oatiTes in the third year of his 
reign, and that Thothmes III., in the flftieth year of 
his reign, caused this same oanol to be reopened after it 
hud become blocked; ho gave it a new name, i.e., 
*'Open the good path of Thothmes (111 ) living for 
ever,” and nnuie a law to the effect that the boatmen 
of Klephantine wore to clean out this uaoul every year> 


It BceiDB that this canal must have been iu existence 
during tlie Vlth Dynasty, and that it became stoi^pad 
up from timo to time, for it is undoubtedly of some 
work which be performed in connection witli it that 
Uud beasts in bis iRSOription, to which wo have already 
referred (see Vol. II. p. 108). No trace of this canal 
Lae been found in recent days, nor of tlie works which 
the high official Ameni declares that he performed in 
connection with the of Elephantine, wben Usertsen 
III. was on his way into Nnbia.* 


i For Ui& toaU aoe n«0U<i2 cU SVavaiui. Mm. aJIi. pp. 202. 903. 
* Sqo Biroh. ZtUtehr^t, 187$, p. 60. 
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Xliifi expedition must Lave been very euooeseful, 
for the king pressed as far south as the foot of the 
Second Cataract, where a houndary stone or land- 
mark was set. Allusion to this boundary atone is 
made on a stela^ whereon it is said, “This is ll:e 
^‘frontier of the sonth which was fixed in the eighth 
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“ year of Usertsen IIT., who Uvelh for ever and ever.” 
It prohibited every negro IVom pasaing that spot, 
whether by aailii^ down the river or raaiohing along 
its banks, as woll as the possage of all oxen, and 


< 6m LciibIub, o». «bI., U. pi. 13S. 
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slieep, and goata, and aeacs, excapt all snoli ns wore 
engaged in tlie traffic in cattle, and aucli os had need to 
cuiue to Egypt for the purpoeee of barter and of buBuen 
generally. No boat of any kind whataooter with 
negroes in it waa allowed to pose that boundary atone. 

In the sixteenth year of his reign Uaei-teen HI. 
reduced the ootmtiy of the Nubiane to a moet pitiable 
condition, and, on the boundary stone already referred 
to, he aaye, “Tear 16, the tJxird month of the eeaaon 
“ Pert. Hii Mejeaty ilxetl the boundary of the South 
“at geb^ I “'y boundary, I adranoed [beyond] 
" my fathexi, I added much thereunto, and I paaaed 
“ the decree. 1 am a king, aud what is said [by ine] is 
“ done. What my heart conceived my hand brought to 
“ pass. [I ftia] a crocodile to seise, and [J] beat down 
“ mercilessly, and [I] never relinquish [my prey]. The 
“words which are in his heart are applauded by the 
“ impotent who roly upon meroy [being slmwn to them], 
"but he showeth none to the enemy. He attacketh 
"him that eometh ogunat him in attack; he is silent 
"to him that ia eilent; and he retmneth answer 
" according to what hath happened in a matter. Now 
“inaction (or, ailence) after an attack giveth elreoglh 
"unto the heart of the enemy; vigorous must be the 
" [counter] attack, for vile ia he vrho tumeth back asd 
"retreateth. The mon who is beaten upon his own 
"territory is a coward. Therefore the negro falleth 
“ down proetrate at the word which falleth from the 
"mouth, and behold, a word in answer maketh him to 
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" tura Uok, nud if lie be attacked ho giveth hack 
^‘[to his alteoker] eren after he hath gone forth to 
attack. They are not men of boldneea, bnt are poor 
‘•end feeble, having nothing hut battookafor hearts, 
I the Majesty have looked upon them, and [what I 
"say] is not a word [of falsehood]. I seised their 
"women, I carried off their folk, I marclmd to their 
"vfolls, I slew their oattle, and I destroyed their crops 
"and burnt their com. By lay own life, and by that 
"of my father, I swear that what I am saying is the 
"truth, and what cometh forth from my mouth eannot 
" be gainsnid. Whosoever among niy sons shall pre- 
"serve this boundary whioh my Majesty )iath made 
"flliall be [oalled] my son and the son who is begotten 
"by me, and the ion who avengeth his fatlior and 
" preierveth the boundary wlsieh he hath set; but he 
" who relaxetb it, and dooth uot battle for it, shall not 
"be [oalled] my son, nor one begotten of me. And 
"behold, my Majesty hath caused ft statue of my 
" Majesty to be set up on this boundary, not only with 
" the desire that ye should worship it, but that ye should 
" d 0 battle for it.'* i The bon ndsry stone, upon which is 
inscribed the text rendered into English above, as well 
os that containing the decree against the passage of the 
negroes of Nubia, was eet up near tho famous forte at 
Semneb and Kummeh which were built by Usertsen 

I Tbo ii i« Leptios, DtnkmUir^ 11. pi. 18S| a a«rnita 
reodonog of lb will be (oasd la Bmgicb, p 776, aud ea 

Bnglteb ?erfioo to S/ypt uedtr th« ^^araoJll, re), il. p. 8S4. 
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m. about fort; idU^s to tlM soEth of tlie modem town of 
‘W&dl HaJfa. Tbo fori of S^neh is on the west bank, 
and that of Eommeh on the east bank of the Nile; 
the; formed tvo of a series of fortided outposts which 
Usertsaa Xtl. cetablished at and alou^ the Second 
Cataract aa fu north as Bahen» which faced the 
modem town of Wadi 9^^ Semueh 

and Eummeh ooenpied positions of extreme sti^tegieal 
jmportaace, for the; eommasded a magoidceat outlook 
both north and sontb, and be;oad the rirex banks, as 
well as up and down tha liTar itself. The stronger 
position was that of £iziiuDeb, where the natural 
strength of the |dac« rendered a well-built fort almost 
impt^URbls. ki Semneb, which is called in the 
hisroglTpbie texts S emanim • kherp - Kha« kan» Ra,” 

a temple wliich was restored b; Thotlunes m. and 
Amenopbia m.; it consisted of a single chamber, 
which measured aboni 30 feet b; 12 feet. At Eummeh 
are the ruins of a larger temple which, howeTcr, dates 
from the XViilth Dynast;. We have no means of 
knowing what was the strength td the garrison which 
the king kept at Semneh and Enmmeh, bat it need not 
hare been eery great, for the stream narrows consider* 
ably at this spo^ and a comparatiTe); small number of 
determined men could eaail; present the boats of the 
negroes from foreing a passage through an; of the 
channels between the forts. 

The wars carried on b; Usertaen DU. against the 
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KabiEES did not preTent 
ibis king from building 
a temple in honour of 
the god ]{er-sbef of 
Herakleopolis, and, ec- 
eording to Manetlio 
(Cory, op. cii., p. 112), 
** he built the Labyrinth 
“ in the Aiaenoite Kome 
as a tomb for himself;” 
it is quite possible that 
hlanetbo is correot in 
this partioular, but as 
the name of Amenemhat 
in. is commonly asso¬ 
ciated with this marvel* 
lous building refei^nee 
will be made to it in the 
section on the reign of 
that king. XTsertaen III. 
repaired or rebuilt ports 
of the temples at Tonis, 
Bubastis, Abydos, and 
Elephantine, and his 
name is found upon 
parts of buildings in 
many other cities of 
Egypt. He is also 
thonght to have built 



Been* from tb« Mople bviH BaaaMb, 
)b (be Seeoiul Ceterect, b7 VeariMii UL. 

r<*K«ed Tbcetamm HI. Uier«Ma 
. Itl.giviBf uftoebmeeXIL 
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for his tomb At Da))ehur tlie more Dortherl; of the two 
brick pyramids, which are ccmmoDly called the “ Black 
Pyramids this pyramid was once eorered with stooe 
and mast have been a dne example of its class, bot it 
has suffeied much at the bands of the spoiler, and its 
rtiias are now less than ninety feet in heig^ht. Tlie es- 
cavatioDS, which M. J. de Korgan carried cn atDahshhr 
in 1894 (March to June), resnited in the discovery of a 
number of tombs of royal ladies who were the wives 
and daughters of IFsertseD, and it ie only reasonable to 
aesume that if these were buried round about the 
pyramid,^ the king himeelf was buried in it. If 
Ueertsen IT. be identified with Sesostris, then hie son 
Ussrtsen 111., or Lachares, must beudentified with the 
Nachares of the Christian ehronogmphere in whose 
reign the patriarch Abiaham is said to have come into 
Egypt; Usertsen HI. may also be identified with the 
kiog Nencoieus, tlie son of Sesodes, or wiblr Pheros, tlie 
eon of Sesostris, each of whom is said to have dedicated 
obellaks one hundred cubits high at Heliopolis, but, as 
Wiedemanu* has said, these identificatious ore not 
supported by any materials now available. 
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AX.i4io. tbe 
Bnrut aassnf 
iUn»a.«ai>^4t III, 


Amenruhat in., tbd son aad su<v 
eessor of Uaerteea III., was the greatest 
of all the hings of the Xllth Dycastj; 
be is the Ameres of Manetho, who 
is olearlj in error when he states the 
length of bis reigo to bare been eight 
;ears only, for a stele at Sarbht al* 
Khfidfm in the Sinaitic Peninsula meii> 


tions his forty-fourth year, and there is 
good reason for believing that bis reign lasted nearer 
fifty than eight years. The mighty works which he 
oanied out in Egypt show that he deserved the title, 
Homs, mighty of will (or sonl).” which he assumed 
as his Kerus name, and liis people, no doubt, when 
they considered what help he hod given them by his 
great iiTigntion schemes, saw the appropiiateness of 
another of his titles, “The Horus of gold, sweet life,'* 
whole of the energies of this king 
appear ic have been devoted to improving the irrigation 
system of his country, and as a natural result he had 
little leisure for carrying on wars against either the 
Nubians, or the warlike nomad ^erU'Sha of the 
Eastern Desert. Eis predecessor had effectual ly quieted 
the former people, and the latter had hardly recovered 
frotn Ute punishment which had been indicted upon 
them by earllm* kings. Amenembut ITI. found Egypt 
in a state of great prosperity when he ascended the 
throne, and as the land had rest during bis long reign, 
he was able to leave bis country in a most fiourishing 
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oonditioo at bis death. Art, sculpture, aud atcbiteoture 
flourished under bis fostering; cue, and the remains of 
his buiMiogs and inscribed monuments testify to the 
activity which must have prevailed among cdl clasaes of 
handicraftsmen during bis reign. The mines in the 
ginaitio Peninsula and in the W&dl HammdmiVt were 
diligently worked, and t)ie quantity of stone removed 
from the quarries in the lattei* must have been pro¬ 
digious. On a rook at Sorb fit al-EUAdlm is cut ft 
scene,^ dated in the iirst year of the king's reign, in 
which we see “ Katbor, the lady of turquoises,” pre¬ 
senting “ life " to him. A stele, dated in the second 
year, recording that an official had been sent there with 
seven hundred and thirty-font men to fetch turquoise ore, 
lTa WA.dl Maghfira; * dated in the 

same year, a stele in the Wfid! ^amiufimdt mentions 
an expedition sent there by the king under the leader¬ 
ship of one Amen-em-hnt, the son of Abeb, who seems 
to have had some trouble with the natives. An in¬ 
scription in the same place, dated in the nineteenth 
year, speaks of a mission undertaken to obtain stone 
for the Temple of Sebek, at Crofiodilopolis,* and 
says that a piece of stone suitable for a statne flve 
cubits high had been cbteiued. The atono hewn in 
the Wfidl Hamm&mut was intended for statues and 
large slabs for pylons, etc., whilst that which was used 

‘ LepMDS, DmJmSUr, >i. Z97 a. ’ «. 

* liij., plata ISSc And e. 
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in the coneirDction of iba famous Labyiinth vas oh* 
tained from the quarries of ^bis fact is jndicated 
hj the partially erased stele which was set up there 
during the reign of Amenembat III. by a high official. 



BhiiBc3)*d gold ^Ib isTtnaaan mC UUm eC Asaea^n^ljit in. FncB 

Dftbsbij; la lbs ttpp«r pAit Is Um vulMre'ffdddtM vob ovwiwtebta wlbR*, 
aail kbon t«v» ks«t. Below Jmt nn iwo ewteoeboa, Mcii mutalag 

Um pT*Maoa. ^ »bA bclwen ibba ia Uo Utla. 

**b«aa(lf«lgoO,lordo(alltere(raUada," n I . ThaUaff 

I Q r'.>^ A 

i» topiMaawrt ia (b« M* of unhlog vUta a dub hU tarn wbo knaal M hM faci, 
*Ad HMBgUk a glx'flb tc hia ana* by tba gwldaiw who aoMbae (boa wfth 
Lo., ibo oablam U uaA "sMibiSiir" wUcb ab* beldo ia 

aacb alow. OaUad aooh flstm of thaldngiotbaaiffB for”iUo."whb hoaon 
mM bad Made, which 5iuq> b fiw And waft broMha «t ” ur» " w bia. 


Inscriptions axe found in the abore^mentioued qnariiee, 
which ptOTQ that the king’s activity in building 
continued throughout the whole of his reign. 
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Moat important, Iwwever, of ali the rook inscriptions 
belonging to the reign of this king sre those whioli are 
found on the rocks near the Forts of TJeertsen UI. at 
Semneb and Knmmeli, and which record the lieight to 
which the Nile rose during a number of yean which 
are duly specifed. These inscriptions show that at 
that time the rirer level during the inundation was 
About t\yenty*8ix feet higher than it is at the present 
time, cud they apparently indicate that they* were 
hewn hy the orders of Atnenemhat III., who seems 
to havo endeavoined to underetaud the elTecte upon 
the agricultnre of Egypt caused by inundations of 
varying heights. It is possible that the iusctiptiuas 
may have been connected in some way with the working 
of Lake Moeris, and with the regulating of the outflow 
of its waters; they are date<l in years $, 5, 7, 9, 14, 
J5, 22, 23, 24, 30, 82, 37, 40, 41, sod 43 of the king’s 
reign, and the following esample will illnstrate the 
class;— 

'T — [y ^ 

InMripUoa of (be Uefc jew of loeneahSi Cl.’ 

“Mouth (i.e., level) of (the Nile) of the 41st 
“ year under the Majesty of tlie king of the South and 
“North, MaAt-en-Bi, living for ever and ever.’' In a 


B«a Lepelgt, op. eit., pUto ItS. 
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few eases ^ tbs sign bss a lin^ nuuung throng^ it 
thus a fact wMeh seems to show that the luis 

represented the exact levs] wLich the water reached Is 
the year meotioned Yarioos expUaatiooe have been 
pot forwaid of the extraordinaxy cbaogs which appears 



B«»dOf *lMiM«(lo«>»ki>in, la lAa vcMtiiM g< 0«M«l SlJ F. W. 

cMbfoo, exA. g.cjCo!7m 


to have taken place in the level of the Nile between 
the time of AmeneiDbat IH. and onr own, bat none of 
them cleare away all the diffionlties in the matter. 

The greatest and most nseful of all the great works 
which were nndertabsn by Amenemhnt was the meklug 

‘ B.g., Noa <» i, L 
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of Lake Moerts* ui ihti pari of i^Tpt vkich is now 
called, in Aiabio, Al-Fftjy^un, iha capital of which, 
Waste, is aboni miles south of Cairo; the 

name Moeiis is ^rired from the £g 7 ptiac Mu-nx, 

“great water," or M«-nr* “Great canaJ," 

•ygr and the name FaTyOm is deneed from 

the Egyptian Fa-inma, MSSS^ , i»e*, 

“the lake,'* through the Coptic form <|>iou, which 
haa the eaiae meaning. The ancient name of the 
district in which Lake Hoeas was sitnated was 


Ta-ahe, ^ “Ijand of the Lake,” and 

this land seems to hare heen reclaimed frun the desert 
hj the geoios and energy of Ameoemhat HI., who 
made the lake; tbe last remaining portion of Lake 
Moeris is the Birket al*KarvUi with ita watei* eorface 
shout 230 feet below sea level; its cubic contents 
are »)nal to 1,500,000,000 enbie metres. The largest 
circumference of Lake Uoeris was about 150 miles; 
its area was about 750 s^nare milee, and its average 
level was about 80 feet above the Hedit^ranean. 
The Fayy(lm district is watered by the canal called 


I fi«r as ftfiCMBt SgT^tiaa ^ta vf l^ke tfeeru ne ICerieUa. 
P«j>|rTiu dg Bowtat, aed Laa»iM,£«« Pcfiiw d« £«« VMria, Tnria, 


jsee. 

* Other Bun«e of teo l^ke ««f« ^ “ Shoue,*' i.e,. the 

" Uke," end ^ SS2 “ She^nrt," i-a-, “ Oreet Uke.” 

A I<=» 
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Babr Yusnf,^ wlticli, leavini; the Nik a littk k ibe 
north of Asyiit, and passing through a narrow gap in 
tlie Libyan Mountaioa, anters tho Fsyydoi alter a 
course of about 200 miUs. The foJlowing are the 
descrjpticois of Lake Moeris given by some classical 
authors 

Althoirgh this labyrinth is snob as I have described, 
“yet the lake named from Mooris, near which this 

labyrinth is built, occasions greater wonder : its ciN 
''cumferenes measures 8600 atades, or sixty schoenes, 
“equal to the sea-coast of Egypt. The lake stretches 
“lengthways, ncrtU and south, being in deptli in the 
“ deepest pari fifty orgyae. That it is made by hand 
“and dry, this circumstauco proves, for about the 
“middle of tire lake stand two pyramids, each rising 
“fifty orgyae above the surface of the water, ood tlie 
“ part built under water extends to an equal depth: on 
“each of these is place<l a stone statue, seated on a 
“tlircue. Thus these pyramids are one hundred 
“orgyae in height; and a hundred orgyae are 
“equal to a stade of six pkthra; the orgy a meaaur- 
“ ing six feet, or four cubits; the foot being four 
“palms, and the cubit six palms. Tlie water in this 
“ lake does not spring from the soil, for these parts are 
“ excessively dry, but it is conveyed through a channel 

’ Attoinpti bavA Uesn made cc prove tbaA tbia csasl wm mads 
bf the patriarch Josaph, bot no aatisfaclor; avidaaeo In favov of 
the thaorx ia fortbcoicin^i tbo Joaeph boro p e ferwi to is prolablf 
the MQ^aBlmadas roler who is me&tiouod Id so aiaa7 Arabio 
histories. 
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“ frota the aod for aix laonths it flews into tho 
*'lako, and six months out sg&in into the Nile. And 
“during the tix months that it flows out it yields a 
" talent of silver every day to the king’s treasury from 
“the fish; but when the water is flowing into it, 
"twenty miuaa. The people of the country told me 
"that this lake discharges itself under gronnd into t]ie 
“Syrtis of Libya, running westwai'd towards the 
“interior by the tponutain above Msmphie.” (Herod¬ 
otus, ii. 149.) 

*^The Lake hfoeris, by its magnitude and depth, is 
“able to sustain the supeiubundanoe of water, which 
“ flows into it at the time of the riso of the river, with* 
“ out overflowing the inhabited and cnltivated parts of 
“ the country. On the decrease of the water of the 
“river, it distributes the excess by the same canal at 
“each of the mouths; and both the lake and canal 
“preserve a remainder, which is used for irrigation. 
“These are the natural and independent properties of 
“the lake, bnt, in addition, on both mouths of the 
“ canal are placed locks, by which the engineers store 
“up and distribnte the water which enters or issues 
“from the canal.” (Strabo, xvii. $7.) 

“Between Arsinolies and Uemphitea, a lake, 250 
“ miles, or, according to what Mncianne says, 450 miles 
“in eiroumference and flity paces deep, has been 
“ formed by artificial means: after the king by whose 

I TfaiB e(«b9m«at prorsa thM the caaal which fe<l,Lak6 Hoeris 
WM already in eziReace u> tba tizM of Bexodotus. 
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''orders it was made, it is called by tbe name of 
"Moeris. The distance from thence to Memphis is 
“nearly sixty-two miles,*’ 0.) “In the 

“ place where Lake Moerls was excavated, an immense 
“artificial piece of water, cited by the Egyptians 
“among their wondrous and memorable works.” 
(Pliny, xxxvi. 16.) 

“ After the death of this king [Uclioreusj, and twelve 
desceuta, Meris came to the oro^vn of Egypt, and built 
“ a portico in Memphis towards tire north, more stately 
“and munificent than any of the rest. And, a little 
"above the city, he cut a dyke for a pond, bring- 
"ing it down in length from the city three hundred 
“and twenty-five fuilongs, whose use was admirable, 
“ and the greatness of tho work incredible. They say 
“it was in circuit three thousand and six hundred 
"furlongs; and in many places three hundred feet in 
“depth. Eor being that the ^ile never kept to a 
“ certain and constant height in its inundation, and the 
“fruitfulness of the country ever depended upon its 
“jQst proportion, he dug tliis lake to receive such 
“water as was superfluous, that it might neither 
"immoderately overflow the land, and so cause fens 
“ and standing ponds, nor by flowing too little, pre- 
“jodice the fruits of the earth for want of water, To 
“ this end he cut a trench along from the river into the 
“ lake, fourscore furlongs in length, and three hundred 
“feet broad ; into this he lei the water of the river 
“sometimes run, and at other times diverted it^ and 

4.S132 
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‘'tuned it over tlie fields of the husbandcien, at 
''seaeonablo times, by roeans of slnices which he some- 
‘'times opened, and at other times shut up, not without 
“great labour and cost; for these sluices could not be 
“opened or shut at a less oharge than ilfty talents. 
"This lake continues to the benefit of the Egyptians 
“for these purposes to cur very days, and is called the 
“lake of bCyris oi* Maria to this day. The king left a 
“place iu the middle of tbo lake, where he built a 
“sopulohie and two pyramids, one for himself, and 
“anotlier for his queen, a furlong in height; upon the 
“ top of which he placed two marble statues seated in a 
“ throne, designiog, by these monuments, to perpetuate 
“the fame and glory of his name to all succeeding 
“generations. The rsTenue arising from the fish taken 
“in this lake, he gave to hie wifs to buy her dresses, 
“ whicli amounted to a talent of silrer sTcry day. For 
“there were in it two-and•twenty sorts of dsh, and so 
"7ast a number were taken, that those who were 
“employed continually to salt them up (though they 
“vcie multitudes of people), could hardly perform ft.“ 
(Diodorus Sionlas, i. 4.) 

The next great work of imenemhAt III. was the 
famous I/shyrinth, of which the fbllowing desoriptions 
haTe been given by classical authors 

“Now, they [i.e., the twcUe kings] determined to 
“leave in common a memorial of themselves; and 
“having so determined, they built a Labywnth, a 
“ little above the Lake of Moeris, situated near that 
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"cAlIdd tho city of OrooodUes ■, t>14s I Lave myself sees^ 
‘'aod found it greaUr Uiaa oan be described. For If 
‘*any one should reckon up the hnildinga and public 
"works of the Crredane, they would be found to hare 
"cost lees labour and expense than this Labyrinth; 
"tboogh tlie temple in Ephesus is deserving of men- 
"tion, and also that in Bamos. The pyramids likewise 
" were beyond description, and each of them comparable 
"to many of the great Grecian structures. Yet the 
"labyrinth surpasses oven the pyramids. For it has 
" twelve courts enclosed witli walls, with doors opposite 
"each other, six f&oiug the noith, and six tlio south, 
" contiguous to one another, and the same oxtoriuv wall 
" encloses them. It ooutains two kinds of i‘oomi, some 
"under ground and some above ground over them, to 
" the number of throe tboueand, Hflocn hundred of eooh. 
"The rooms above gi'ound I myself went through aud 
“saw, and relate fivm peiaonol ius|jcctiuo. But the 
" nndurgi'ouud rooms 1 only know from report; for the 
" l^.gyptiane who have ohorgo of the building would, on 
" no account, show me tliem, saying, that there were 
"the aepulebres of tlie kings who originally built this 
"labyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. 1 con there* 
"fore only relate whet 1 Lave learnt by hearsay 
"concerning the lover rooms; but the upper ones, 
"which enrpass all human works, 1 mysulf saw; for the 
"passages through the conidore, and the windings 
"thixiUgh the courts, hum their great variety, pre- 
"seuted a thousand occusioos of woudex*, as I passed 
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“irota ft court to tbo rooms, asd iiom tbe rooms to 
“hftlls, and to other corridors from the halJs^ and to 

other courts from the rooms. The roofs of all these 
'‘are of stone, as are also the walls; but the walls arc 
“ foil of sculptured figures. Each court is sorrounded 
“ rith a colonnade of white atone, closely fitted. And 
“adjoining the extremity of the Labyrinth is a pyramid, 
“forty orgyae in height, on which large figures are 
“carved, and a way to it has been made under ground.” 
(Herodotus, ii. H8.) 

“We have here also the Labyrinth, a work equal to 
“the Pyramids, and adjoining to it the tomb of the king 
“who constructed tbs Labyziatli. After proceeding 
“beyond the first entiance of the canal about thirty ov 
“forty stadia, there is a tahle*sbaped plain, with a 
“village and a large palace composed of as many 
“ palaces as there were formerly uomca. Tliere are an 
“equal number of aulae, surrounded by Pinal's, and 
“ contiguous to one another, all in one line and forming 
“one building like a long wall haring the aulae in 
“ front of it. The entrances into the aulae are opposite 
“to the wall. In hont of the entrances there are long 
“ud numerous covered waye, witli winding passages 
“ communicating with each other, so that no stranger 
“could find his way into the aulae or out of them 
" without a guide. The (most) surprising ciicumstanca 
“ is that the roofs of these dwellings consist of a single 
“stone each, and that the coTcred ways through their 
“whole range were roofed iu the ummiei’ with 
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fi ipg lfl aUbs of stone of extraordmary size, without 
“the intermixtujo of timber or of any other material. 

“ On ascending the roof,—which is not of great height, 
“for it coneists only of a single story,—there may be 
“ seen a stone field, thus composed of stones. Descend- 
“ing again and loohing into the aulae, these may be 
“ seen in a line euppoited by twenty* seven pillars, each 
“consisting of a single stone. The walls also are 
“ constructed of stones not inferior in siso to these.” 
(Strabo, xvii. 87.) 

“There is still in Egypt, in the Nome of Herakleo- 
“polites, a Labyrinth, which was the first constructed, 

“ three thousand six hundred years ago, they say, by 
“King Pctesncbis or Titlioes: although, according to 
“Herodotus, the entire work was the production of no 
“less than twelve kings, the last of whom was 
“ Paammeticbus. As to tho purpose for which it was 
“ built, there are various opinions; Demolelcs says that 
“it was the palace of King Moteris, and Lyccas that it 
“was the tomb of Moeris, while many others assert 
“that it was a building consecrated to the Sun, an 
“ opinion which mostly prevails. They [i.e,, the Lahy- 
“rintUs of Egypt, Crete, Lemnos, and Italy] ars all of 
“them covered with arched roofs of poHslied stone; at 
“ the entrance, too, of the Egyptian Labyrinth, a thing 
“that surprises me, the building is constructed of 
“ Parian raavble, while throughout the other parts of it * 
“the columus are of sjointes. With such solidity is 
“ this huge mass coustructed, that the lapse of ages has 
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“boon totallj onablo to deetro^ it, oecondod u it lias 
**beas hj the people of Eenldeopolitea, who have 
“ memllonsly rarsged a work whloh tii&y have always 
“bold in sbbomnce. To detail ^e pOMtioo of this 
woric sod tbe Tsnoiis portions of it is qaita impossible, 
“it Bobdivided into r^oos sod praeiectures, 
“which are styled nonee, thirty in number, with a 
“ Test palace assigned to each. In addition to these, it 
•• should contain temples of all the gods of Bgjpt, and 
“ forty statntt of Nemesis in as many sacred shrines; 
“ beeides nunetous pyramidB, forty ells in height, and 
“covenng sis arnrae at the base. Fatigued with 
“ wandering to and fro, tbe yiator is sore to arriTo at 
“some inextricable cros^g or other of tbe galleries. 
“ And then, too, there are banqQetting rooms situate at 
*• the sTunmit of steep ascents; porticos from which we 
“ descend by flights of ninety steps; oolvsDS in the 
“ interior, made of porphyrites; figures of gods; statues 
“ of kings ; end efSgUs of hideous moostere. Some of 
“the palsces are so peculiarly constructed, that the 
“moment the doors are opened a dreadful sound like 
“ that of thunder rererberatea within : the greater part, 
“too, of these ediflcea bare to be traTSreed in total 
“ darkness. Oue person, and only one, has made some 
“ slight repairs to the Labyrinth; Gbaeremon, an 
“eunuch of king Necthebis, who lived five hundred 
“ years before tbe tima of Alexander the Qreat. 
“It is asserted, also, that while the arclied roofs 
“of squared stone were being raised, he had them 
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“wppotteti i>y beams of thorn boiled in oil.” (Hiny, 
XXXTl. 19.) 

"AfUr the death of this king [Aotiaanes], the 
Egyptians recoTered their liberty, and set np a Mng 
“ of their own nation to nile over them, Mendes (whom 
“some call Marvis), who never undertook any warlike 
design, but made a sepulchre for himself called a 
“Labyrinth, not to be admired so much for its gccatneee, 
“ as it was inimitable for its workmanship. For he 
“ that went in, could not easily come out again, without 
“ a very skilful guide." (Diodorna Siculus, i. 5.) 

The Labyrinth seems to have been neither moro nor 
less than a large temple which was built by Amenemh^t 
to the south of his tomb>pyramid, which is perhaps 
best known by the name of the ‘‘Pynimid of HawAra"; 
that it contained a very large number of compaiutively 
small chambers is certain, and it is probable that one 
of these, or perhaps a group, represented a nome or 
division of Egypt, and that in the whole colloction of 
chambers the whole of the gods of Egypt were repre¬ 
sented. According to the ancient Egyptian map of 
Lake Mocris,^ this body of water was supposed to be 
divided into sections, which were presided over by 
different deities, and it is possible that the Labyrinth 
was broken up into sections in the same manner. 
Many travellers have endeavoured to identify the site 
of the Labyrinth, and Lepsius believed that he had 
fouud the ruins of the building ucar Hawara, iu the 
' 866 above, p. 4S, noU h 
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reoMna of a large number of square chambers and 
grasite slabs which were inwribed with the name of 
AmeaenhW- On the other hand, ?rof. Petrie thinlta 
that the ruins which Lepeiue found were only the 
remeina of the houses and tomba of the population 
tliat destroyed the Labyrinth,i end be thinks that this 
great building lay between the entrance to the Payyflm 
and the capital Croeodilopolia. As all wriUra agree 
in placing the Labyrinth near a pyramid, and the only 
pyrandd anywhere between the mouth of the canal and 
Crocodilopolis is that of Hawftrs, Ihie OYidence seems 
coDcluBiva, The extent of the aree of the Labyrinth 
ie probably marked by the immenee bed of chips of fine 
while limestone wluch lies on the south of the pyramid, 
and on tracing this bed to its limits, it is found that 
they cOTor on area which measures 1000 by 800 feet. 
The principol part of the payement to be seen is in 
the eastern half of the site, and some years ago it 
corexed a tolerable space; but the builders of the 
railway into the Fayyflax diaco?erod the place, and 
took the stones away to build the line; thus the last 
reinaios of the woxiderful building disappeared under 
the procose of “ civilising" Egypt. Tlie building seems 
to have been square, with additional struotures on the 
east; it bad a great front wall, and ft great oroes wall 
along tUo middle j the level was uniform, except along 
iiie north edge and at the N.E. outbuildings; red 
granite coluauxs wei*e used, but pMbably only in the 

i B«e BioAiaw, and irrinM, p. 6. 
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fiortbora part of the site; and built pillars, rathor than 
monolith oolumnt, oaom to bolocg to the part south of 
tho orooB wall.^ Tha buildar of the Labyrinth wae, 
beyond donbt, Amenembi^t XIL, who, in the Qineteenth 
yearof hii reign, leut an expedition, oonsieting of two 
thouaand men, to the WAdl ^amiuAmtlt to fetch etcne 
to he used in iU oonstmotioo; it ia, of course, possible 
that Usertieu III. bod built a temple there previously; 
if this be BO, It would aooouut for the statement of 
Manetho. The Labyiintli was dedicated to the god 
Sebek, to whom the crocodile was sacred, and for this 
reason the god is always represented with the head of 
this animal. Brngscli wished to derive the name 
Labyrinth from the Egyptian words “Erpa (or elpa) 
re b^uS” “ Temple at the mouth of the canal," 

but this derivation is not accepted,- and it aeems that 
we must look for it in Greek and not in Egyptian. 

Amenemh&t XII. seems to have been buried in tlis so< 
called Pyramid of IJawara, although another view is 
tliat hie tomb is represented by the southern briok 
pyramid at LahsbCir. The Pyramid of l^awAra was 
opened by Prof. Petrie^ in 1889, and its plan of con¬ 
struction is of oonsidenible interest. The building 
stands on a spur of the limestone plateau whioU forms 
one side of the eutranoe of the depression which leoda 
into the Fayydm. The grantei' part of the pyramid 

* op. p. G. 

’ Wkdomaiin. clf., p. SGOg Kmll, p. 26 . 

’ a'oAvn, OureS, and ifawara., p. 12. 
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eoDEistod of mod brioks Uid a cImo follow t&ad j out- 
udo thii WEB ft cftsog of fino Limoitosift, ototj itono of 
wluoh hw diMppoATod. Tbft astrftsco to tho pyj’&zaid 
ii on tbft ftoutk ode. When tbft tita ivborft tbft pyrnmid 
wu to itnuil bid bftftD olftared, ft Iftige boUov, wbich 
wftft i&tftodftd to ncftJTft tbft sftrcophtgni obusb«r^ was 
lusk in tbft oftaditoso rook, and trftnehoft which were to 
form tbft pftftftftgftft loading to it were out aloo. Into 
this hollow in tbe rock, a boge saDdfttonft monoUth, 
which wfts hewn ont to form tho sarcophagnB cbunbor, 
waa sunk, and tho aaroopha^ and two ehftstft w«rft 
DBxt placed inside it* round the chamber waa built up 
maeoaiy, on which rested the sloping and horizontal 
elfths id stone which were to form tbe roof. Abore edl 
this a great brick arch was thrown orer the whole of 
the masonry of the cbaober, and the bricks of the 
pyramid were piled abore it all. Psaaiog along the 
entrance paseage, which was on the Bonth side and 
wu provided with stops, so onU-chamber with a roof 
made of a slab which ooold be moved along, and so 
forming a sliding tra|Hloori U raaohed. A little 
beyozul is another chamber, ia which aro openings 
which lead into two passagea; one passage mus dne 
north for a diitaoce of about eigbtj-fonr feet, and 
leads nowhere, but the otb«r runs eastwanlB, and is the 
true passage which ereotnally loads to ihs sartophagui 
chamber. At tbe end of tbe true peasage is another 
chantber, with a sliding trap-door roof, and tbe viaitcr 
must follow a passage which runs due north until 
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PtAtf or TBx PriUMis or AvjUf*nf.ir4T III. 
efortli 



Bobu aid*. 


A KntntBM (wait tU* o( ppitaw), 

B Kuimneo pUMfo, wl&b 

0 ABM'ClWBlwr. wUb iDdlnf i«ot. 

D SUad pMnaa, reaalr# nwtb. 

I tra* paiMtn to «rceph«|ru cfekab«r. 
F« B Cbiabaro irttb ttldlag r«o{«. 

0, T ivu* pMBf* M anfoopboco* ebuabor. 

J R«eu&a«]v ebaulor. 

K, L Falu 

U &*Nophnfl;ai olwiBbor. 
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anotlier chamTaer with a aliding trap-door roof is 
reachod- The passage theo runs from east to west for 
Bcoe dietanoe, and ends in a wtangulai chantber with 
two false wells in it; this oharaber raeasnrss about 
26 ft. X 7 ft, 6 in. X 7 ft. 7ia, In this chamber Prof- 
Petrie found an alabaster table of offerings made for 
Ptftb-neferu, the daughter of Amenembat III., and the 
fragments of eiglit or nine large alabaster bowls. The 
entranoe to the aaroophague ohnmber woe on the sontli 
side of the ohainber with two false wells, and it It ad 
been efTeotnally barred by neana of a huge block of 
stone, which formed part of the roof, being dropped 
into it after the mummy had been laid in its last rest¬ 
ing-place. The aaroophagns chamber^ wliioh is hewn 
out of a single stone, measures 22 ft, 4 in, x 7 ft. 10 in. 
X Oft. 2in., and is a beautiful piece of work; it was 
roofed over with three slabs of hard sandstone, and the 
opginnl entrance to it was closed by loweiing one of 
these slabs into its plaoo. Until the Onal closing of 
tbs chamber the slab was supported in an upper space 
or chamber, and when it was lowered into its plaoe a 
nanow space was left above it by wbioh a man oould 
pus out over it into the chamber with the two wells. 
The sarcopliaguB is made of liard limestone and ie us* 
inscribed, It has a sub-pHnth, and is ornamented with 
the panel work which was so much liked in the Vlth 
Pyoastj; it measures Sft. 10in. x 4 ft. x 2ft. Tin., 
and has a roonded lid of the same length and breadth, 
but measuring 1ft. 2 in. in depth. Between the sarco- 
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pliogus arif^ tbe dast wall another saroophagus waa 
Improvised, and iMe waa intended to be the resting* 
place of the princess Ptah-oeferu, whose altar and 
bowls were found in the oliambei with the two wells. 
Near the sarcophagi were the cliests wbiob once held 
the sepulchral vases ] fragments of these were found to 
be inscribed witli the prenomen of Amenembat Ilf., 
MaAt-en>Ha, and thus we may assume that the king 
was hers buried. Traces neither of bodies nor of 
ooflins wei'O found In the saroophagi, and judging by 
tl)e calcined fragments of a tone which wore lying on the 
tooY, tl\oso objects had been wholly consumed by Are, 
All the details ccunscted with the construction of the 
pyramid are of the greatest intei’eat, for they show 
what elaborate precautions had to be takeu to keep 
lebbers from breaking into the royal tombs and 
plundering them. But in spite of chambers with 
sliding loofs which admitted the luvader to hollows 
dlle<l up witli masses of etono, and sc took him out of 
the right patl), and passages which led nowhere, and 
wells which contained nothing and endsd nowhere, the 
pyiaoid was eutered, and the thieves managed to gain 
access to the royal sarcephague chamber. 

In the extract from the account of Lake Moeris 
given by Herodotus, quoted above, mention has been 
made of two pyramids, each of which rose fifty orgyae 
above the aurface of the water and stood in the middle 
of the lake, and the historian declares that on each 
pyramid was a stone statue seated on a throne. 
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Rocoot isTftstigfttioQS hare identifiod with tli4 two 
pjranuds of BerodotoB tbe mins of two stono buildings 
which still stood osar the modero villags of Biyalimu 
in the Fq.^jOtd, and are called by the nati/es ‘*£irAsi 
Ftr'auQ," or " Pharaoh's Chairs,'' and tins identification 
is probably correct; the statues which stood upon 
them were made of very hal'd landstoue, and, aocordiog 
to Prof. Petrie, who declares that he found fragtueats 
of them, which have since been sent to the Asha clean 
Mueenra at Oxford, were about thirty«flre feet high. 
The bases on which they stood were four feet liigh, 
and the pedestals were twenty*oue feet high, so that 
fVom the top of their heads to ths ground was a distancs 
of about sixty feet. Each statue stood iu a oourtytu'd 
wit]) a surrounding wall, and was entered by a door on 
the north sideJ It is not easy to see what purpose 
was served by ersotiog these statues at tbie place, even 
tbougli they did not aotually stand in the middle of tlie 
lake se Herodotus thought; but it is clear that they 
formed suitable memorials of the groat king who built 
the Labyrinth, or Temple of Lake Moeris, and who did 
the greater part of the work oouneetod with the forma* 
tion of the Lake, and who devised plane for making 
the best use of its waters. 

In connection with the colosrfl statues of Amen- 
embi^t m. 10 the Fayyfim mention must be made 
of the famous sphinxes, which were discovered at 
$Hn or Tanis by hfariette in 1661. These remarkable 
' Saa Sewere, BiaAmu, Ar»Me, p. SS. 
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nonumdnte liftre «xoit«d oonsiderablfi interest atooDg 
Bgyptologiftts and have formed tbe subjecU of many 
earnest disousaioas. Their finder, judging (ma tbe 
faot that tlie name of tbo Hyksoe king Apopa was 
out upon tlieir right abonldors, and notioiog that 
their features woi’o quite unliko any which hod 
beon found in Egypt up to that time, deoUrod 
that the sphinxes must have been hewn during 
the period of tho Hyksoe domination in Egypt, and 
regarded them os typical examples of the seulptures of 
the Hykeoa. Tbe first to qaoettcn seriously tbe 
accuracy cf these views was M. de Roug4, who argued* 
that the occurrence of the name of Apepa upon the 
right ehculdor innst be considered as a proof that the 
cartouche of this king was not the first which had 
been found upon the sphinxes. Twenty years later 
hi. Maepero examined one of these monuments with 
groat care, and he proved satisfactorily that tbe snrfaoe 
of the breast had been chiselled away, or rubbed down, 
to receive the cartouches of PasebkhOnnt, a king of tbe 
XXIet Dynasty, and it was clear that the cartouches 
of this king hod been inserted in tho places formerly 
occupied by those of the king who made the monument. 
The views of Karistte, however, were sooepted on all 
eides, and his hypotbosis was regarded ss a fact. In 
1893 the matter was again discussed by M. Golonisoheff,* 
who proved tliat tho results of M. Maspew’s examina* 

* RtVM 1801, Ik SSOff. 

* dt TravoM, icm. sv. p. 181 ff. 
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tion oftUs splunx aupported M. ds Bough’s doubts, 
aod allowed with aingulor olearnees that tio maker of 
the ephiaiaa vta AmenonibW III. If, as ha says, we 
lasy not consider the Hykeoi king Apepa to be the 
maker of the moaumauta wliioh he usurped, there is 
uothing loft of Mariette'e hypothesis except the foreign 
type of features which, he says, the sphinxes exhibit. 
Moreover, it is useless to urge tho similarity of their 
foaturae with these of the men who liva in the north¬ 
east of the Delta and round about Lake MenaAleh at 
tlie pioseut day, because aao poseessiug such features 
have lived there from time immemorial, and when the 
HyksoB arrived in Egypt they naturally found such 
there. As a matter of fact, the inhabitaoU of tbe 
Della have always differed greatly in respect of physical 
chwacterisUcs from the dwellers in Upper Egypt. 
Tliey have been and are of la^er stature, their physical 
strength ie greater, and the conditions under which 
they have lived for thousands of years have made them 
more accustomed to the procticee of war than to the 
ocoupatioos of peace. Taldug as a standard for com¬ 
parison the black granite statue insoribad with the 
names and titles of Aaiesemhftt Ilf., which is now 
preserved in tho Hermitage at St. Petersburg,^ M. 
tioUniecheff goes on to show that the features of this 
statue ors identical with those which are found on the 
sphinxes from $^n, and on a statuette in his own 
possession. Moreover, ou examination of the statne of 
* GoUaiMb^ff, Intientalrs, p. Si. 
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AcQduaiuljAt III. at Berlin, wbiolv was usurped hy ftlar' 
ep>Pta^, shows that oeriain features, e.g., the musolas 
at the ooroers of the mouth, were altered by hammeriug 
m order to make them to resemble those of tlie 
usurper. I In Upper Egypt M. Or^baut disco rered at 
BUKah the fragments of a sphinx in white oaleareous 
stone in the foundations of a temple of Eamsses ZI., 
and these showed that when it was oomplete the 
moQumest closely resembled in face and features the 
famous sphinxes of ; it is well nigh impossible 
tltat a sphinx of the Hyksos king Apepa should be 
found so fsr south iu Egypt, but for a sphinx of 
Amenemlmt ttl. to be diecorered in this place seems 
to be only natural. Finally, M. Goldnischeff argues 
with great justnesB that it is impossible to imagine 
AmsDomb^t would leare the sanctuary at ^tin or Tanis 
without statues of himself, especially as it contained, in 
his time, statues of his predecessors, AmensmbHt I., 
Usertsen I., AmenemhAt 11., Usertsen II., eto. We 
may then with safety assigu the Tanis sphinxes to the 
reign of Amanembdt III., and in their features we 
probably see good representations of those of the maker 
of Lake Moerls and of one of the greatest kings who 

» «• Eb !«• oumIntBt (l,o.. )m ocua Arrlrcaa faoUs* 

Di«s( S oooaUior qu« Im pemaiottM 0 t Im muwloa bbx cofaa do Is 
booebo »nt dS i Vortgi*$ An 4vm< ;p}«« Om ear 

UerenpUb, plna Urd. uatirpa eabta aUUe, At tnarlrlar U 
Tiaag* e«« pommAUi A sw nvirovi d# Is b0HC&r, aSn d» 

renOro l«s bnUa do vlaAge <!• Is alatoo oaurpdo plua roftwmblsoto 
oaa lUoi. R<cu*t2, lom. zv. p. ISO. 
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sat Upon thd throne of Egypt. Id possiug^ referonce 
may be ma^o to a smaJJ, blaok basalt head have 
reproduced, in the oolleetion of Sir Franois OreQfell, 
G.O.B., G.C.M.Q.; it eeeme to have belonged to a 
portrait statue of Amenemb^t IIX., and is^ in any case, 
a fine example of the soulptor'e art of the period of 
the Xllth Dynaaty. (See above, p. 47.) A theory 
lias recently been propounded which znakee the head 
of the Sphinx at Glseh to represent that of lung 
Ameoemb^t HI., ‘'by whom it may be supposed to 
have been erected;’' but no evidenoe in support of 
it bas yet been adduced, nor hare the old views 
concerning the Sphinx yet been proved incorreot. 
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IU*MAA-KnEBU, eon of the Sun, Ambw-ek-haI IV., 







Tb« Ekva nuM 
e( 

AlMn«B|U IT.' 


AMBNRJinXT IV., who wtu, strictly 
speaking, tlio last soTeieign of the Xllth 
Dynasty, reigned for a perlo<l of nine 
years, but of bis reign my few monu- 
osnta have oome down to us. His prs* 
nomeu and Horus narao are found in* 
Boribod on the rocke at Sarbilt al* • 
Khfldim, and at the ‘Wftdi Maghftra, in 
the Peninsula of Sinai, we have an in* 
Boription dated in the sixth year of his 


* A «arl60t nakot tbo Horns daid* to oontoio four beetles. Th« 
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reigu; facts prove that tho ttiL\|Uuiee iiunee of 

were being worked et tlio end of tbo XTTtli 
D^noaty, and it followe, as n matter of course, that 
t))e Egyptian sovereigaty in tbet oouotry was still 
sffcotive, An iasoription on the rocks at Euinmeli 
ia tho Second Cataract records tho height of tbo 
Nile at that place in the fifth year of tho reign of 
AmeaeaibAt IT.,Hnd in an inscription, which is upon 
a green glosod steatite p]ru]ne fonnd at isOrna and 
which is bare given, we dad the king’s preuomea and 
name mentioned with that of the royal son Amoni. 
The inscription on this object reads, “King of the 
‘'South aud North, tho lord, creator of things, 
“ Ma«*kbem*Rii, heantifnl god, the lord of the two 
“lands, Ameueznbut. The son of the Sun of his 

nemo witli lltroe boaUi^« may bo raa'I, ** KlioporA I>lk(>pcr kljuii^ro,” 
tlie klnf itiilicUine bj ihoso worJs tiint Iin was to bo MunEllUA 
witli tijoinxl “ Kli6{iort, wiin mado all ihln^ tn eosiie Into toliig*'' 
A Hturtfcntkvti aa to inoaiiiiia of tho nasio ma; bo olttainM from 
paavaj^a in tho Pnpyriia of KnahAmin, wLoro wo oioot auch 

a<p pnpor lu vlr<he«eiAfio, vol. HI., toxt, ooU. sxvL ocmI lavili, 
i Tho Uata aro glvao bf Lopalua, iVNeindlar, K. pi. 140*, e, p, 
end pi. ICS/, esU mo Wlodomenn, op. eil., {i. SQS. 
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“body Ameni." Of the details of the i^eign of 

Amenamljat IV, nothing 
is kno^, bni it is toler¬ 
ably esrtam that it wu 
unimportant, and that 
neither wars nor build' 
ing operations of any 
magnitude were under* 
taken at that period. 
The tomb of the king 
waa probably built at 
Thebes^ but it has not 
.as yet boon disoovered. 
Amenerab&t 17. was auo* 
oeoded .on the throne of 
Egypt by his sister 8ebek-uoferu-IU, wliom some 
authorities coosider to bars boon his wife. 



M ^ - S»S®S ■ NErBBOT, 

8£B5K-FEFaRcr-£^, or SsDSR'inrsRBT'Ki, or 
6sbbe*nspbrf, the sister of Ameneinbut 17., and 
the Skemiopliria of Manetho, appears to have been 
associated with this king in the government of Egypt, 
either ae oo« regent or wife, and after hie death she is 
said to have reigned alone for three years, ten months, 
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aoJ oighto^n Jays.* Of tbo migtj of tbi.s ipiociu Vi^ry 
f«w iusonptions are kaowu ■, th# must itnportnat of 
tbom U undoubtedly tbat vbich was publiahod by 
the lata Pr. Birch as far back as 1872,^ uid is hors 
reptoducod. Tha 
inscription is cut 
upon a ateatito 
or talcoM schist 
ojlindsr-ssal 
vhicb measures 
l<^is. in length, 
and tbs dharocterB 
arc fllldd with dark 
graen glaze, whicli 
causes tbein to 
stand out promin¬ 
ently from the 
light green glased 
background. Tlie first lino supplies the Korus name 
of tlie queen which reads, *' the Horus, IVa-ubut,*' or 
" Radeving,” or “Hfi-belovcd TToms," and shows that 
she claimed tlie sovereignty over the cities of 
Nekhebet and Uatcheti the second line gives her 
titles, “daughter* of pro*erainence, the lady of tlie 
“two lauds, the stablished one, svho riseth [like] the 



nmiM Un-oiiui, Nii. )e>K 


* Be6 L«p*luii ^Ntk'oAf, lO. G, col. 7, I. Sj (itkI Mujicrcs }U»/. 
^n9., t«ia. 1, p. 027. 

* ie78, p. 90. 

* Assuming the «h*racCon to bo ^ 
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“ Hom^ of gold "; and tLa third and fourth liuee read, 
•< iTing of the 8ouii and Sebelc*neferu, the 

'‘lining one, belored of Sebek/’ The god Sebek, 
whose same forms part of that of the queen, ie, of 
course, tbe form of the Sun-god which was worshipped 
in the citj of Orocodilopolis, and in all the neighbour, 
hood of Lake Moeris, or the modem Pay^Cim. This 
god is depicted in the form of a man, or with the head 
of a crocodile set upon a man's body; bis solar oharaoter 
is proclaimed by the disk of the sun which he some¬ 
times wears upon his head, and by the disk, boras, and 
plumes which form Lis evowa. According to the 
OVnith Chapter of the Booh of ih$ Doad, Sebek was 
tbe lord of Bakbau, J *»-• ^ i,e., the. 

^'Uountain of the Suniise/' which measured 80,000 
cnbiu by 15,001} cubits, aud his temple was situated on 
the land towards the oast of tho mountain. 

Before the end of this chapter on the kings of the 
XTItli Dynasty, reference must be made to the king or 
prince whose existeuoe has bees made Imown to us by 
the excavations of U. de Uorgou at DohsbOr,^ and 
whose cartouches read * 

«■ M Ri-in-iD, 

son of the Sun, Hsu. 

Tbe tomb of tbie royal personage was discovered at 
DshebQr by M. ds Morgan in 1894, and was excavated 

‘ See fV)titne( i p. 97 ff. 
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by liim ii\ the same yoar; it lay tieai' the southern 
brick pyramid to the west of tho of Meusbfiyya^ 

a*bd formed one of a row of ioteresting Beputohres. The 
inflcriptiosson the objeote found therein ahotv that Ait- 
IB-El adopted aa hie Horus name tlmt of ^eru, which 
ie written on the things dedicated to tJie ba in the form 
i.e., with the hawk of Horue wearing the crown e of 
the South end North. Among the funeral furniture in 
the tomb worthy of epecial notice is the wooden statue 
of the BA or ‘'double’* of the king, which stood up* 
right, SI if in the act of walking, in a wooden shrine ■, 
tills representation of the “double'* of a dead man is 
unique. Above the hood of the statue was fixed a 
'Wooden omblem of the ka, hJ, nnd the eyebrows, tho 
nails of the hands and feet, eto., wore covered with thin 
leaves of gold; the proportions of this fine figure prove 
it to be the work of a master crafUman, sad merit . 
do Morgan's eulogy.^ But interesting as this" find ” 
may be aioliaeologioally, it is not so important fur 
historical considerations as the assignment to the king 
or prince, lor whom the statue was made, of his correct 
place in the list of the kings of Bgypts M. de Morgan 
is of opinion that the tomb of Au'&b'lU is con* 
temporary with tho building of the pyramid near which 
it was built, and os the funeral furniture found in the 

* " Lq corp« mC pnHatb d'dtiailibre eb d« proportlone I'Sbade 
" d» e«e difllreotM pikrcifls dicii* une «onnfttu»nc» approCo&di» de 
" la myologio disfeimulCe sons lo j*ii latye dn ciBSto.” h 

n<it<hou7, p. 98. 
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tomb I’eseinblds that of mas; woll'kaown tombs of tbo 
Xlltb Dynasty, be hesitates not to declare that this 
king or prince flonrished nt this period. He notices 
the important fact that the bo:f which contained the 
Oanopic rases was sealed with an earthen seal, on 
wbiob was, apparently, stamped the cartouche of Amoo' 
emb^t TU., and from it concludes that Au*ab'BiUred 
daring the reign of this king, who himself attended the 
fonsral, and that the seal must hare been affixed by 
the king, and not by a priest or official who had 
obtained possession of the scarab or object by means of 
which it was made. It is well-known that the kings of 
the Xnth Dynasty often associated their sons with them 
in the gcremment of Egypt, s.g., Amenembdt I. and 
Usertsen I. ruled together for ten years; AmenombAt 
IT, and Usertscn II. ruled together for n few years, as 
alto did Amenamh&t III. and Amenembat IV. | from 
these facts it is argued tliat AmcuemhAt III. associated 
Au»ab*Etl with him in the rule of the kingdom about 
the .fortieth year of his reign, and that, his co*regent 
dying soon after, he was obliged to set Amonembdt IV. 
is his place. The tomb of Au-Ab*Eu is not a suitablo 
resting-place for a great king, but it is a worthy 
sepulchre for a younger son or brother of the royal 
family; and, though it is possible that this prince lived 
at a period subsequent to that of the XXCth Dynasty, 
and that he was buried in the tomb near the pyramid 
many years after the dynasty hod come to an end, it is 
not likely. It will be remembered that in the groups 
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of ths s&ii:iB8 of tlie Idogs of the Xllltb and XIVth 
Bynastios, coUoct«d by Wiedemann from the fragments 
of t^e Sing List &t Turin, are two wbioh read Au-ab- 
Ba and Antu*ab-Ba,* bnt»for the reasons giTen above, 
neither of tboee can rightly, it seems, represent the 
royal personage who was buried at Babeht^r. Besides 
tbe two soarabs bearing tite name of Au*ib-llu, wbioh 
are referred to by U. J. de Morgan,* a third example le 
worthy of montion. It ii made of green glased steatite, 
and is iiisoribed, Au-ab*KA, the stable 
‘‘ODO, giver of life, the stable one, giver of 
liappineas’ This interesting object 
was found at Abydoi; its stylo and work* 
inansbip prove it to belong to the Middln 
Bmpiro, but whether it oom mem orates 
the name of either of the two kings 
mentioDod above, or that of the relative or friend of 
Amenembnt, cannot be said. 


ILU 

O 


(o \ 1 *» Wiodooftnn, op. 


elL, p, see. No. IS, usd p. S74, Vo. 70. 

* Op. cir., p. 126. 

* Soo Dip Odfafosito <tf th 4 Laity iTou* Oel^ootivn, Londoo, ISOO, 
r lee, Ho. 376. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE THIRTBBNTH DYKASTT, FROM THEBES. 

CotrosiiHiKa ths oauim which broiight the Xllth 
Byncety cf the Mugs uf Egypt to an end we hava no 
mfomation wbateoeTOr, and although Manetho makes 
it to eud with Skexniophrie, whom we h&ve seen to be 
the 8ebek*naferiJ, or Sebal(«nefera*R(l, of the hiero- 
glyphie inioriptions, it ie not abeolutoly oortain that 
the dynasty ended with this quean. Kauetho had» no 
doubt, good raUoDB for makiug the Xllth Dynasty to 
and with her, and it ii pretty cartain that his list 
rapreseote in this respaot the opinion which was current 
in the XVlIlth Dynasty among the authorities who 
wrote the works on wMoh ha basad hie Eiag List; bnt 
it must not be forgottan that in the Tablet of Abydos 
the Xllth Dynasty ends with Amanembivt IV. It is 
not likely that tha sovereignty of this king’s house was 
wrested from it by force, for there is no evidence forth- 
couung to indioate that the drst king of the Xlllth 
Dyuasty only ascended the throne oRor tumult and 
civil war and bloodshed. It may be that Sebek*ueferu 
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herself married a member of a noble family, who there* 
upon arrogated to himself royal rank and position, or 
she may have died wliilet she was the absolute ruler 
of the oountry, leoYing no issue, whereupon the 
sceptre of Egypt passed from ber to some one near of 
kin. It is generally admitted that the kings of the 
Xlllth Dyoasty were of Theban origin, and the 
monuments which they hare left behind them difer 
▼ery little in style and oharaoter from those of the 
lungs of the Xllth Dynasty, who were certainly 
Theban; still, the objoots wMdi oau be shown witli a 
tolerable degree of certainty to belong to the period of 
tbe successors of the kings of the Xllth Dynasty have 
oharoctoristics, which onoe recognised, csnnot bo mis* 
taken. The period of Egyptian history wbioh begins 
with tlie XUIth Dynasty and ends with the end of the 
XVJIth Dynasty is full of difficulty, audit is impossible 
in tbe present stats of Egyptological knowledge to give 
a truly satisfactory account of it. The monuments 
supply the names of n considerable number of kings 
who ruled between tbe Xllth and XTXIth Dynasties, 
but they cannot be arranged is proper chronological 
order, and it is very probable tbat several other kings 
reigned whose names are unrecorded. We obtain no 
assistance from tbe Tablet of Abydos, for the prenomen 
of Amenemh^t IV., the lost king of tho XTIth .Dynasty, 
is followed by that of Amusie I., the first king of the 
XVHlth Dyuosty; the Tablet of Kornak Is useless for 
purposes of chronological arrangement of royal names. 


6o 


THE TURIK PAPVRUS 


Mid lie TftWrt of §a^v^a doea not help us very much. 
And it is, unfortunately, the fact that tie one document 
in the wld, i.e. the King List in the Muaeum of 
Turin, whioli would have rendered poesiile a chrono¬ 
logical arrangement and grouping of the royal namee 
now supplied by the monumenta, is practioally wortblsse 
for the histoid of the period, It has already been 
shown ^ how useless it is for critical purposes, first, 
beoeuee of the lacunae in it, and, secondly, beoause tlie 
fragments of it which remain to us were joined to¬ 
gether by BeySarth, whose knowledge of hieratic was 
of the most meagre character, and whose system of 
deeipherment of the Egyptian hieroglyphics has beeu 
slxown to be bopelesily wrong; the wnavhs on the 
Turin Papyrus made by Eosellini, de Rougd, Bircli, 
and Wiedemann, quoted above,* should not bo for¬ 
gotten in connexion with any assertion made about 
the chronology of the Xlllth Dynasty. The late Dr. 
Brugsoh thought that a glance at the mutilated 
frcgments of the Turin Papyrus would ‘‘convince the 
“reader that the five last columns of the once complete 
“work were coneecrated tc the memory of kings who 
“undoubtedly belonged to the preceding dynasties. 
“ One may reckon their total number in this MS. at 
“5 X 80, i.e. 150, but it is evident that the genealogical 
“ calonlation oould not be applied to fix approximately 
"the dnration of their reign according to human ealcu- 
‘ lations. The figures which have been preserved in 

I 6d» 4bov«, Vol. I., p. 114. ’ Sm ToI. I., p. llSff. 
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the c4noa [i.e., Fapjnie], and which Mired to iodicate 
'* the yean of the reign of each of the ki&ge of whom 
"we have spoken, rarely snipaas the oomber of three 
"or four. It in almost oertain, therefore, that the 
"history of Egypt at thii epoch moat hare heen made 
"np of timse of rerolt and interior troublea, and 
"murden and aaaaaiinatioDa, by which the life and 
"length of reign of the prinoe was not inbjeoted to 
"the ordinary eonditiona of homao exiatenee."' Dr. 
Brogaeh, however, also held the riew that "many 
"kioga of the XXUth Dynasty, and not only those 
" who were first in order of time, enjoyed peifaot quiet 
"on the east side, and were occnpied in erecting 
" monuments, the remains of which have been proaerved 
"to onr day, and whose siae and kind do not point 
"to their having been haatUy oonatmeUd. In the 
"days of their anthors and their origin peaceful times 
"moat have prevailed, and nothing looks like a foreign 
"occupation by the side of native kings."* 

According to Manetbo, the kings of the XUIth 
Dynasty wers sixty in nomber, and they reigned for a 
period of dfiS yean; these kings oatne from Thebes. 
The kings of the XIVth Dynasty were seventy-six in 
number, and they reigned for a period of 18i or 484 
(Eusebius) years; theee kings came from Xoif, a city 

«»Ued Aat-Sekhan. ^ fl | ^ ^ ®, in th« hiero- 

‘ BfYfi WfT ca« taL L, p. 1S4 

* Wi., ^ ISS. 
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glyphic tcxte.' It hw been thought that the siamea 
which were written in the last five columns of the 
King List of Turin, and which probably nninbered 
from 180 to 150, may have been the names of tie 
kings referred to by Manetho is his summary of the 
Xnrth and XIVth Hyaaatiea, and there ie something 
to be said for this view. But if we diride the higher 
toUl of the years of the two dpaatias, i.e, 987, by the 
number of tbe kings, i.e. 186, we obtain an average of 
rather lesa thou 7 years for each reign, and if we take 
the lower total the average length of each reign is 
about 4j years. Aiiuiting theae numbers to be only 
approximately correct, it eeema pretty certain that a 
largo number of kings reigned each for a very few 
years, and, although some of them may have been kings 
of the South and North dc facto, we urs justified in 
Miuming that many were only local chiefteins, or 
governors of towns aud dries, who assorted their in¬ 
dependence and magnified the extent of their dominions 
and the greatnese of their poweia whenever they bad a 
chance of doing so. In any case it is certain that all 
the kings who reigned during the Xlllth, and XIVth, 
and three following dynasties were not kings in the 
sense of tho word that the Usertsens and Amenetob^ts 
were kings, for bad they been eo the Tablet of Abydoa 
would never, in the writer’s opinion, have passed over 

I Th® city W»I ‘lOUJC by tt# Copte, cod it fcnomi Co tbo 
Arebic iUtoriMW noUw tho nerao I*- j I* >■ in tb© 

prowoc© ©f GbetWyoh, t&d ia in tte dlatriot of Kivfr AJ-»b6kh. 
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ia absolato sileucA the aamas of tbe kings of fivs v/koh 
^jnastids. It is hard not to come to the couoltuion 
that tbs kings of tko Xlllth Dynasty, wbatover tkeir 
number may b&vs been, little by little lost thoir hold 
upon tho country, and that, once liaTing done so, 
Egypt woe rent from ono end to the other by internal 
dissensions, and that the oontrolling power of the 
(^oTornmeot at Thcbea haying disappeared, eaoh petty 
governor or chieftain did what was right in hie own 
eyee. The years assigoed to the dynasty by Manetlio 
must be too many, and the number of kings seems to 
bs too high, for it is impossible that the lapse of four 
and a half centuries eliould be necessary beforo Egypt 
bscama a suitable pity for tlie invaders from tlie east, 
or Hykscs. The facts of Egyptian history prove that 
tho snemies of tUs country, i.a., the Libyans on the 
west, tho h?ubiaDS on tlie south, and tlie nomad tribes 
on tbe east, wero ever on the look*out to invade her, 
and that none but tho most active and zuiglity of the 
kings of Egypt ever kept them at bay. The terror 
inspired in them by tlie gieat kings of the Xlltli 
Dynasty would disappear entirely in a few seoi'e years, 
and the result of tbe reigns of half'C^dosen feeble kings 
would be the refusal to pay tax and tribute cm the part 
of vassal nations, if not open rebellion or invasion of 
Egyptian territory by them. As the power of tlie 
Oovernmeot at Thebes declined, the Asiatics moat 
probably made their way into the Delta, and ex¬ 
perienced little or no opposition to their entrance, 
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if wd accept MaDdt}io’a etatameats coocenufig the 
nTinl^ar of kiogs aad the duration of tko XXHUi 
D; oast;> tliero seeme to be nothing left to do except 
admit either that the Hykeos had already established 
themseWee is Egypt before the end of tbe Xlllth 
Eynasty, or that many of iU kings were ooritem> 
poraneoue. Tbe following are some of tbe names of 
the kings who are beliered by Brngsoh, Lieblein^ 
'WiedemaDn^ aod others to have lived in the period of 
the XUIth Dynasty. 


1. (0 Ei-SHO-TAni, 

BI-RHn'TAUi is tbe form of tbe name of tbe drst 
king of the Xllltb Dynasty whiob hns been adopted 
by Brugeob and ^ViedemBnn, and it is found os tbe 
Tablet 0 ! Karnak; the former authority gives as his 
second name Sebek^betep, but the latter declares tbero 
is DO monamental evidence fortbooming which would 
justify his emioeut colleague in so doing, and says that 
king R(l>sekbein-khn-tam, who is Ko. 16 in his list, 
was Sebek'betep I. M. Maspeio seems *0 have ex* 
amined the King Iiist of Turin specially with the view 
of clearing up tbe difficulty, and he says that if tbe 
papyrus be examined, it will be seen that there is a 
tear in it before tbe signa Ea-khu-taui which is not 
indicated in tbe fac^aimile, and that this teat baa not 
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only damaged the sign for the eoUt disk, ©, hut Las 
carried awaj a sign almost entirely.’ Tliis being so» be 
concludes that the full name of the king which was 
written there was BA>sdkhem>klia-tnui, and that be was 
the founder of the Xlllth Dynasty ; as the king of tlie 
same name who stouds fifteestb in ilie list was called 
8ebuk'betep, he assumes that llil-Bekbom-kbu-Uui I. 
was also called Sebek-betep, and he thinks, therefore, 
that the quson Sebek'neferu was Buecee<led by a Sebek- 
betep*~“puis el la [i.e., Sovkouuol^iourl] coda lu place 
'*ti nn Sovlibotpou.” Whatever may have boon the 
true name of tlie first king of the XllItU Dynasty, it is 
pretty certsin that ho was of 'Xboban origin, and that 
])u made Thebes tlio capital of bis luugdom, just as the 
kings of the Xllih Dynasty had dune, and tlmt he 
ruled tbs couutry l^'ooi that place ; Thebes, thun, as U. 
Muspero says, became the actual capital of Egypt, for 
the kings of the new dynasty began to build their 
funeral pyramids tbere, uud t)ie actual capital of a 
sovereign was less the place where he eat upon his 
throne when living than that where he I'ested when 
dead. 


J " Dd via** (juuntt exeutee lo P^pyrut da Turin, oq 
qu’li 7 a. ee aTut da groupo du peiDiur p4rtouel3«. 

une ilvoliiroro t^oi a’cet poiet ioClqiide lur la f(ic«almUa, mail qnl 
ft budomsiA^ Ig]f(>NBieut la Uisqua lololra luiUel «t OD)ev6 pnaqae 
entitnmaiit nu signe. On cat dooo vottv I rro(n> q«1l y ftVftltlS 
nn &iiI’h«)i)le?iau(cioaeM ftu Ueu U*uii Ehoutaoulri,** etc. fh'at. Anc,, 
V. 0S7. 
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Of the reign of IU-9£S&2U'Sa do details are forth' 
Qomiog^ and the monuiseiital evidenoe ooncersisg him 
ie scanty. The priaoipal moniment of hi a time ie a 
line large atone etele^ haring a rounded top, and 
msMUriag lO^in. by 2 ft. 2} in., which was made 
to commemorate a royal personage who dourislied at 
that period. This atele is an interesting object, for the 
winged disk at the top of it, and the Home same and 
prenoisen of tlie king, ate., are out in low relief upon 
ii-, tlio general appeaitmee of the bieroglyphica la bold 
and striking, and the monumant forms one of the best 
examples knows to us of the sepulclual stelae of the 
period. It is said to have beau found among the ruisB 
at Kdm al<Atrlb, on Arab village which marks the site 
of the ouciant city of Athribia, the Htt't&*ber'abt, 


0 


of the hieroglyphic inscriptions,' 

during tlie construction of the CairO'AlexoDdiia Bail' 
way wbioli runs through the ruins of the auoient cit/j 
it was for acme time in tlie possession of a gentleman 
at Benha, when Prof. Wiedemann * heard of it, but 
was afterwards taken to Alexandria, where the late Dr. 


I J d« Raojrf, Q£^^9. Xnamne Sc la SaineSgi/t>lr, Pfiris, ISOl. 
p. Oil. 

» Of. cif., 11. soo. 
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Brugsch copied it,^ and it is now presarred in the 
Britiab Museum (No. 1843). 

The soeae depicted on the stale is of consido 
able intareet. In tbe centra we have the 
Horns name of the king Se-Ineu-taui^ i.e,, 
*‘TIvifler of the two iande," and before it» on 
the right, is a seated figure of Hapi, the god 
of the Nile, who wears a cluster of plants upon 
hta liead, and holds before lum a table ou 
which stand the two charaoterietio Vases. Froin an 
objsot between tbeee e^^tend the synbola of ‘Mife,” 
‘'stability,'* and "power,” and os they reach towards 
the hawk of Korue, wbioh stands above the king's 
HoruB name, it seoms aa if the sonlptor intendsd to 
represent that the Nile-god was making an oflerlog of 
them to the king, who is here symbolised by his 
Home name. On the left hand side are the king’s 
pivinomen and his usual titles. The interpretation of 
the inscription is net witheut diffioclty, for the sculptor 
bos made mistakes in cutting the inseriptiou, but it 
seems to have refereuoe to a "royal daughter" called 
2tu*Meri, ^ (||], although the two first words orpa 
form the title of a man. 



8- ^ -^1 Ba-Ambn-bM“1Iat. 


Ka-seiirtep-ab I. 


laa p. liS6, No, SS. 
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E£-BB-AKjui-iB, fiOD of the Sim, Auzni*Aktep>Amui- 

8M14£T. 

The ezieteuoe of Ahrhi-Aj<tef-Am£h- 
8Ku£t is ra&ile kaown to ua by a lerge, 
liard Bftndetone alter, or table of offeringM, 
made in two pfeoee, whioli woe discovered 
by Mcmette at Karoak.i where it had, 
undoubtedly, been dedicated for use in 
the temple of the god Amen, la each 
half of the altar are twenty hollows, 


ru 




U)t mu AIM «r arranged symmetneally, which were in* 
iawMMA tended to serve ae bowls and to ]‘ecoive 
the offeringB of the faithful; and the 
Daises and titiee of the king are out upon the two 
halves in horizontal lines. From the insoriptioQs 
^ve learn that the norus name of the lung was Ssher* 
TATii, i.e., ‘*paoi£er of the two laads/^ and that ha 
styled himself the “ lord of the cities of the vulture and 
“iiraeua/' the “prince of Maal for ever,” the “giver of 
“Mailt for ever,*' the “Horus of gold,” and “h§ who 
“maketli [his] gloiions appearance to be pre-eminent.” 


I Soo UAriotiKo. £rarHAftTi> 1 iUM 0 fuiil 10 i Uasjiom, OniJc, p. 'UL; 
J. do Uor^sii, K0liw<l«i]rKn«tpMe KoAitAMnts, p. 89 . 
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In tUe roign of i)i6 fanaticaJ king Atoan'b^top IV. 
an attempt was made to out or hammor out from 
tbe wcond cartouche of the king the niime Amen, 
marks thoreof are viiible to this day.' 


7. 


10 . 

11 . 

la. 

10. 

14. 
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© I ^jj IlX-8Ey*TKP-AB II. 
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f O { ^ j lU-MBTCHBM-An. 

RA-SBBBK.yBTBP.® 


^RX-XO-AU. 


M ^ jRi-fiBTCHBy.... 


‘ " dft» 6 ri^r^ 5 « i Kamnk, 7 MTTailont, pBiiOant 1 m fitw 

moria, 1 oMi'bw 1 m iawIflcM IdiUto<^K pitr la <l^foot m compU) 
<1o sail danbla.” MMp^ro, Guttltf. p. 401. 

* Wio<l®o>aHn (flj. eit, p. 800) inontion* t*rO BcantiW <»r llii» 
loog;. 
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Tbo nil» of SssftE. 
DETBP I. over Egypt 
Mens to liATo boon 
re*], and, if we may 
jadge by the few 
moonmente and in* 
•oriptioae of hie lizne 
whieh bate ooffio down 
to u, it exUnded from 
the Ueditorranean Sea 
to the Second Catarut. 
In the oonne of hie 
exoavatiose at Bubu* 
tia,i H. Kaville found 
portiooa of a maaeive 
red ^Dite arcUitraTo 
inacribed with the 
prenomen of Sebek* 
betep L, and the size 
of the hietoglyphica 
indicate* that it must 
bare rested upon 
piUare of very great 
ctimensious, and it ie 

* Sat Biae«Ki, p. U. 
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quits csriaio tliat he must have carried on huilding 
operations on this ancient site on a large scale. 
Wien the temple was restored at a later period 
the builders need the old blocks of granite and 
placed the inecriptione in snob a way that they 
were hidden. On the tcm^b near the forte of Seaneh 
and Eunjtaeb in the Second Ostaraot 20 a aeriea of 
hieroglyphic ineoriptione whioh record the greatest 
height of the Kilo during the flrat four years of the 
roign of SeboU-hetep 1., and this eoeas to indicate that 
the power of the central govemmeut at Thebes was 
sufficiently stable to admit of the appointment of 
officials whose duty it was to inspect the irrigation of 
the country, and to record tlie lerels attained by 
the waters of the Kile during the inundation. The 
governor of the Bgyptian territories in Kubia at that 
time was called Ken-seneb, and Ins headquarters seem 
to have been the fbrt whioh Ueertsen 1X1. bad built on 
their southern Sutler. The name of Sebek*hetep 
appears on the Tablet of Kamak, and on several 
scarabs and other objeota now in the British Uusoum.i 



K&-aEueKEH*»&, SOD of the Bim, M‘en*itAsaACT. 


1 E.g., 10,701.16,709,17,090. 9i,U4, 96,667. 62,476. 
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RSIGN OP MER'MASKAU 


(B.C.SOOO 


The ptiucipal monaineuts of the reigu of the 
klfig MkiWasuaU are two gnmite atatueii, wbioh 
wore brought to light in the course of the oxoovotiozis 
Dibde &t Touie (^un) by Mariette; both statuoa were 
set up u) the greet temple of Ptob hi tbat oity, and the 
names of the hiog who oAUeed them to be made 
‘'olearly legible ” in tlie middle column of tlieinscnp' 
tioo. The Hykeos king Apepa had hie name inscribed 
upon both of them, but only one was, by the iDeertioii 
of bis name, usurped by Raiuesoe II, Tbe king, ae 
son of Ea, adopted as his name tho title “Mer'iuashAu/' 
i.e., '‘general of soldiers/^ and it waa thought at one 
time that tbie name indicated that the king lived in 
times of rebellion and tronblo, but Biugsoh pointed 
out ^ tbat " mer mashau ’* was the ofiloial title of the 
high priost of Mendes, and tbat the king, adopted it 
rather in his priestly than in his military onpooity. 


16 . 



Ba-.-KA. 




».w(5WI^^»(jr|ESI 

lU-siiaEN-a-uaTCH-TAUi, son of tbe Sun, Sbbbs- 
hbtep n.‘ 


' SiV^ PAemoli, toI. i. p. SSO) WieOoiDMiii, op. tit, 

ft37- 

* For ecknba of tbti king too Brit. Mni.^ 8934, 80,600. 
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Tie name of Sedek-iietep IT. ie found 
on tlie Tablet of Karaak, and on scarabs, 
but we learn nearly all tint is known of 
this king from two stelae, one of which la 
in the Louvre and has been published by 
Prisse d’Avennesj* the other is in Vienna 
tii» of nod lias been described by £ergins4Jn.^ 

soiM iNrtop a nan called Uenthu* 

betep, who held the rank of 

“divine father,” and of the “royal motliec” Auhst- 
dbu, 5fca 8 O 1. The stole in the Louvre men- 
tions two “royal daughters" called Aubot-abn(?) and 
Anqet-tiVtt^, who are said to have been the children of 
the “ royal wife " Ann&, Zwm 0 ^, and botli are re- 

presented as standing in adoration before the ithy- 
phallic god Amsu or Min. Tlie stole in Vienna ssstns 
to oommemorate a brother of Sobek-betop II. culled 
Beneb, for the names of the parents of eaeh are 
Menthu-betep and Anbet-dbn, and Soneb*8 child ran 
are called by the namoe of the grandparenta, etc. 
Ssbek-hetep 11. seems to have succeeded to the 
throne of Egypt by reason of liis wife’s royal 
descent, 



* VMvuufAb, piece $. 

* Jrav«i», Win- vil. p. ISS {No. 10). 
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REIGN OP NSFER'HETBP 


21 . 

aon of the Sun, Nspkb-sztef.^ 

Ksfer-|btep vaa, like hia prede* 
oeeeor, the eon of a divine father" and of 
a “roTtl mother"; hie father's name vaa 

tfa-Aokh-f,^'^^^ ^ and that 

of hie mother Kemft, a_fl ^. 

Hia wift'e name woa Seneb^Seo, 
J |1 av,v,» and he had four 
ohildren, tm of whom ware oalled aflei’ the namee of 
himself and hie wife, and two bore the samei of Sa- 
Elathor and Sebek-botep. He adopted as Homs names 
the titles “possessor of the two lands" (No. 1), and 
“peace of the two lands" (No. 2); and in addition 
to the old titles “Homs of gold” and “lord of the 
cities of the vulture and uraeua," he etjled himself the 
"opener of the era (or, judge) of right," and the 
“ sUhlisher of love." Nefer*betep was a worshipper of 
the god Amau or Min of Coptos, and at various places 
in the First Oataraofc be is seen adoring the local gods 
and goddesses, i.a/Khnoinu, Satet, and Aauiiel, but 
his obief interest seems to have been centred in the 
well-being of the old and famous shrine of Abydos, 

' Fop icanbi of (blj kias •« Ho«. » 32 , SWS, Brit. tfoo. 



REIGN OP NEPER HETEP 
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Here Id set up a large stele, ^ oq wbicL be caused to be 
1 ‘elated «n account of bow be one day wished to see and 
read the hooka of tlie god Temu or Almu (i.e,, the form 
of It& which ie tbo type of the setting sun), that were 
preserved in the library of the temple. He obtained 
the permisaiou of the god to do ao» and when be hod 
reiul the divine writings ho decided to act the temple in 
order, end to reatore wbaUcevar portions of it needed 
restoration. The authenticity of this document has 
been doubted because of the wording of ceitain parta of 
it, and an attempt mode to prove from it that the seat 
of the goverujoent was not at Tliebea but at Crocodilo- 
polis; but if the tent be the product of a later period, 
in other wordi, if the story be an invention of the 
priests of a later dyooety, the inforraation wbiob may 
be derived from it incidentally is not worth serious 
consideration, for it is in small matters that the literary 
forgers of antiquity have usually tripped, The name 
of Kafer-hetep is found among those given on the 
Tablet at Karuak, and a portrait of the king was 
publiabed by Lepsius,^ At some time during bis reign 
be >vae aaeoeiated in the rule of the kingdom with one 
of liis BUcoessors, for on a slab of sandstone, which was 
found at Kamak by Marietta,* we dnd side by side 
with his cartouche that of Rvkhft.nefer Sebek-ljetop. 

* Seo Mwletro, Abv^. torn. H. pH. 2S-30 j WWomano. ep. cit. 
p, SOS. 

* D0nfrijiS7«r, iU, p|. SOI, Nmc. 20, 21. 

* Boo pi. S. 

VOL. ni. H 
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STATUES ANO MONUMENTS OP 


22 





BOD of the SdD, S»fiK*H»TET. 


IU'KRA'Nefee, 


SsBEK.HETttP m 1 WM, Uko NefoNhetop, Uls son of 

ya-ffLkh-f, BDd h« sppodrs to Iieto ke®a odo of the 
gresteBt kings oftlwXnith Dyaasty; kis rulo oxUndod 
from tlio ModiUrraiiBan Sea on the north to the 
oountry which lies between the Third and Fonrtli 
CaUraots on the lonth- Tljose faoU are proTed by the 
red granite coloesal sUtnes of the king fijnnd at TanU 
and BubBStis in the Delta, which show that he either 
restored on a large scale the ancient temples ezietiog 
at these places, or hnilt certain new halls which he 
made to adjoin them, and by two gray granite stataes 
of himself which are to be seen to this day lying on the 
Island of Argo (ArVaw, or Argaw), a few miles to the 
south of Korma, at the head of the Third Calaraot. 
These slstnes are nearly twenty.four feet high, and 
they s ew i nererto have been finished! one is broken, 
and the other has lost an arm. Lepsins aaeigned them 
to the period of the Hyksoa, but the inscription on one of 
them settles the oa'lter, and proves that they were set up 
by Sebek.betep IH., who etyle# himself,* “lord of the 


J r«r acMSb* tt tUi king: Brit. Mm, Noi. 4285, 84,185, 

84,186, «,554, 80,883. 80,607, 30,608, 82,813, ».434. 

* Tbe tut is b; L«priu8, ii. pi. 251 e. 
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“ dtisa of the roltore and nraeiu, abuodaot ia risinge 
“[like the sun],’* ^ fl ! * describee 

himself as “ ioriug (or, loved of) Osiris nQ^nafer, giver 
" 0 { lift for .w." 

From their positioo it appears that thej were set up in 
front of the temple, the ruins of which lie close bj, 
after the maoBsr of the colossal statues of kings which 
were placed before the pjrlons of Umples in Egypt. 
These remains also indicate that a ooloay of Egyptians 
of conudsrsbts sise must have existed in that 
neighbourhood, for the temple was a large one, and tlie 
ruins in the naighboorhood suggost that that portion 
of the Eastern SihlAn was under tolerably effective 
Egyptian control in times of peace, When war broke 
out or a diiturbanoe of any kind arose ths Egyptian 
ganisoD, if one existed there, must have been reduced 
to lore straits, for the Egyptian line of communications 
could be cut easily at almost any point between Argo 
and Ssuneh by an active and determined foe. and 
roinforeements would find it extremely difficult, nay 
impossible, to relieve their coautrymen, either by way 
of the Cataracts or the Batn>al-}.lagar. The grey 
granite statues of Sebek-betep HI. were quarried in ths 
Island of Tomboe near Eerma, and some seventy years 
ago Mr. Hoskins, who travelled in the coantry nearly 
as far south as Rhartdm, saw there a broken statue 
made of the same material. Professor Wiedemann' 


< etf^ J7a 


roo 


THB REIGNS OP SEBEK-HfiTEP IV. 


csdls &tt«ntioD to the airaiUrity of the prenomea 
of Sobek-l^etep III., Khrv>oelbr*BA, to the nome of 
Chenephies, s king whose wife Merrhie, according 
to a legend, reared Mosee, the great law^giyer of 
Israel. 


24. R2.kh;-ka. 

The name of this king was supplied by Bvugeoli, who 
derived it from the Tablet of Koruak,' 

M (EHH ^ (M^l 

SOD of the San, SBASR'nBTBP. 

Of the reigQ of 8 rbbe*hetbp IV. nothing ia known; 
the greater unmber of the monnments which record hie 
namae and titles are mentioned by Wiedomanu.' 



iiBTZP, SOD of the Han, SbosE'I^rtbp. 


BA-KEi(> 


The name of 8ebbk«kbtsp V. is found in the Tablet 


of Kamok as well as in the Eing List of Turin, where 
we are told that he reigned 4 years, b months, and 29 
days. 


* BrngiQb. £s\/pt unan* tiM Fhanioas, rol. i., p. IdS. 

* Op. «*<,, p. STOi eM Hlao Dubmn, J. J;, ilwfriptvm 
Antituitif. Pnnt, 1SS7, Noe. JO?, £O0, pp. S4 end SO, 


AKD SSBBK'HBTEP V. 


lOl 


UAR-A 6 [flOQ of Son], Al-lfi. 

Accordiag to tho Turin Papynu Ai-ab reigned 
10 yeora, 8 loontKe, end 18 dajt. 


®®' M ^ (I51EI Si-KSS-s*!-®®. 

eon of the 8nn, Ai. 

Aeoording to the Turin PepjrDt ho reigned 18 jean, 
8 coon the, and 18 deja. 

iiETBP, eon of the Son, Ama. 

AooorcUng to the Turin Papjne he reigned 2 years, 
2 uostbe, and 9 days. 


... M(°py7ii; 1 


Ri*SKAKU-tfSFftB>t 7 TU. 


According to the Turin Fepyrue bo reigned 8 years, 
8 months, and eome days. 


31. 

A A V _ ^ I I ^ 

REKUEU-AN-KER. 

According to the Turin Papyrne he reigued 3 years, 
1 month, and eome days. 
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RBIGN OF SfiUEK-HBTEp VI. 


32. KI-8...-KA-. 

Accord iug to the Turia P&pytus he reigued 5 yews, 
soiue mouths, c&d 13 deye. 

33. ]j Iti*8EUAT0H.BIf. 

34-dO. [K&mee wenting]. 



rhX-ea. 


41. liildSH . 



B£*HSK*ZHS1'SR. 


43. RX-KBB-KAU. 

Tlie aamo of this Wug is found on tlio Tehlot of 
Kcmak, and from tlie inscription on a hx-okon red 
granite statue of the king wliich was found at Earnak ' 
it seems that iie must be regarded as 8ebek»hs tbi* Vf. 

The text reads J u^j 1 

(MSieraHIAf. "B— 

“lord of tbo two lauds, EA-mor-kaii, son of the Sun, 
“ Sebek-betep, beloved of (or, loriug) Amen'[R'‘.], giver 
“of life.” 

' So9 U&ri»tXo. Karitai. pi- H i>. (otX, p. 4^ 
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44-46. [Names wasting]. 


4e. y^r j 

lU'iTEB'MAiT, eon of iba Sod, AsA. 

. 


60>53. [Nam« wanting]. 

«• M [IU1-N.98I. 

In tbs year 1860 the nallvss at TelUMaV'^^ 

Delta ^iacoTsied among the mi&i of an old bonee tbe 
base of a black graoita, colossal, seated Agare of a king, 
aud when M. Hlariette bad stodied the inscription, he 
deoidGcl that the monuoMnt bad bean made by a 
Hyksos king, and thought that be could identify 
in tbe cartouche the hieroglyphic for the god Satekb, 
Later, the cartoncho was stodied by Dbers, 
who by “restoring” certain characters wished to 
dificoTer in it the hieroglyphic form of tho Hykeoe 
king called Salatis. Sab^nently the cartouche was 
submitted to further examination by M, NariUe, and os 
a reenlt he has prored * that the cartouche is uot that 

• Bee lUtiua ie Tmfmji, tgm. s«. p. OU i see sIm KsTiile, 
ikies plsMeS, end eS. 
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RBIOH OF RA'NEHSI 


of a Hjksoa king, but of tbe king ITBsaz oi EI^Kbesi, 
wboBe name stands at tbe bead of ibie paragraph. 
The word Ne^si" means “ negro,*’ and it is possible 
that this king was a veritable negro, who, by eome 
means, made good his claim to the throne of Egypt, 
* and as in an inscription at Tanis^ be calls himself 

“ royal son, firstborn Nehsi," ^ i P 

be seoms to hare been entitled by law thereto. 
He was certainly a man of alien race, a foot ahowu 
by the use of the determinative ^, and it is interest* 
ing to note that he declared himself to be tlie 
'' lover (i.e., worshipper) of Set, the lord of lU*ahet," 



The existence of this king is made known by a stele 
preserved is tbe British Mnseum, where it bears tbe 
number ISiS; it was found at Thebes at the end of 
1000. The stele measures 22iiD. by 14^ in., and has 


Fothe, Ibntf, pt. I. p)abe 8 , No. 19 a. 
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REIGK OF AB>AA 


ftiroon^dd topi 611 the fist auiii^ ve have the name of 
AI'AB gives thrice, with other symbole, thus:— 


V8 

1 

1 

1 

11 




n 



5 — 

a 

?(| 

?fl 


- 

MMM 





Below nre 14 boriionUl lines of test which ihow 
that the etele was dedicated to Ptah^Sekei'Aeu], lord 
of Abydoe, and lo Afaen-Be, lord of the thrones of the 
world, by Uet-hM**a Q » priestly official of 

Amen»iU who held the ranh ^ j ^ ^ | 

(▼ar. I ^ i). Hie father was a called 

UsertBeDQsa *| ^ P ^ wife’s name 

wae Aukhlenet-«t«nel-t®pt-eonb*sen i T ^ 

n * . In the bottom lelVhand ooraer ar© 
figures, in relief, of the deceaeed and his wife, in the 
style of the woric of the latter past of the 2LIIth 
Djnoaty. The brotlier of the deceaeed and certain of 
bis ancestora were “ saperintendeiits of tlie mysteries of 
Amen," ^ ^ ! O' —', and were “judges of 

A ( I 

Nekhen." 


CHAPTER III. 


£CYPT UNDER THE MIDDLE EMPIRE.—SUMMARY. 

Havzkq fitftted in tlid prdctding pftgM tlid principid 
facu ia oonaexion witli the reigns oT the kings ot the 
XXth, XlItU and Xlllth Dynasties, we may now 
attempt to desonbe in brief the main oharaoteristica of 
this period of Egyptian hiatorf. All the evidence now 
available shows that these three dpMties were closely 
connected, and that they must be treated together. 
The principal event wluoh distingnisheB this peiiod 
from the preceding is the transference of the seat of 
government from Memphis and Horalcleopolii to Thebes, 
i s., from the north to the south; this ovent took pliice 
when the family of the Menthu-heteps, who were 
originally princes of Eermonthis (ths modem Erment, 
about eight miles to the south of Thebes), and who 
subsequently extended their authority over the whole 
of the Thebaid, obtained complete control over the 
whole of tlie Kile Valley, and assumed the double 
crown of the Bouth and the North as the kings of the 
Xlth Dynasty. The kiugs of the Xllth Dyuaety, who 
were purely of ThebEm origin, were evidently very 
closely related to ths kings of the Xlth Dynasty, and 



TfodSm acMa U hre 










INSTRUCTI0K5 OF AUENEMHaT I. IO 9 

H is ptob^ble th&t I. vas a blood relatiou 

of Seilnklika'Ka, tbe last king of tbo XItk Dynasty, 
nod a king famons as the ssndor of a uiesion on a large 
scale to Punt. Although Ameneoih&t succeeded his 
kinaman without any long intenegnum, there is no 
doubt that there was some distinction betweeu the 
families of the two kings, otherwise Ameaem^ivt would 
not have been reckoned the fonnder of a new dynasty; 
and the succession of this king to the throne seems to 
have been disputed, if we may judge from the hints 
which are given ue in his '‘laitnictions” to his son 
Usertsen.^ It is, however, interesting to note that the 
later Idngs of the Xllth Dynasty built thoir piivato 
palaces not at Thebes, but at a place called Uet^Thet- 

seemi to have been 
situated at no great distance from the modern city of 
Minyeb. 

Another interesting fact connected witli the 
Xlltb Dynasty is the predilection which ita kings 
alwsys showed for the province of the Fayydtn, of 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions moke no speoial 
mention until this period, when both it and its local 
orocodile-beaded god 6ebek,^ P J , assume 

* 8m Aboro, p. 6. 

* Bslisk 10 A tooal form of t?id Buo'god El, and ii meotioned in 
UxU of th« B&rlj Bmp1r«( )i« wm a greot favours t« with the kinga 
of the Xllth Asd Zlllth DjnAJties, bat saUaequent]/ fell into 
ft harablo poaftloo, from which, bowevor, ho ftgtUn otaorgod In 
Greek Umee, when onder the name ZS^st or 3vx0t ho bc«ftme ono 
of tbe prlocipol godi of Egf pt. 



Pkluted wonicB fljnin of • aervutTof "r«pl-«Q4bUi, tt« BImW 


wbicli the god was held. The common worship and 
veaeratioti of the god Sebek obviotialy oloeely connects 
the XHth and XUIth Dynasties, and it seems that the 


THE WORSHIP OF SfiBEK 


veiy prominent positions. We have seen that the sister 
of Amenemhat IV. was called Sebek-nefeni, and several 
of the kings of tlie XlUth Dynasty bore the name Sebek- 
betep, facts which prove bow great was the honour in 







PROSPERITY OP EGYPT, ABOUT S.C. 23OO III 


first Idngs of tlis XITIth Byssstj were connected })y 
marriage with t}ie family of AmenemljAt HI. 

Under the great kings of the Xllth Dynasty Egypt 
attained to a position of power and greatness which she 



PMat»l wcoilra itnn 9I » eer?AaB of " Popl^Axikb, Uw Black " cancer bl» 
UMio'ilggrage; IttCkTisir. Xl(k orXlItb FromUalr.. . 


had not enjoyed since the days of the Vlth Dynasty, for 
the goYernment was in the hands of strong and energetic 
mcnarchs, by whom the power of the local princes and 







112 FORTS, CANALS, AND RBSSRVOIRS 

goTemorB w&s curtailed or guided. With the oessatiou 
of private bostilftios, wliioh had existed between the 
)c»cul ohiefii, the general prosperity of the country 
revived, and its wealth ttgaiu became great, and the 
kings weie thereby enabled to carry out the great 
engineering works in connexion with the irrigation of 
the country, which made their names faraous in 
Egyptian history, Instead of bnilding great tombs for 
themselves, os the kings of earlier dynasties had done, 
or erecting vut temples, as did their sueoeseors, they 
aeom to have devoted their energies and the resotiroes 
of the country to works of pnblio utility, i.s,, to the 
maldog of canals and resevvoirs, and fortroases on the 
southern and north*eastem frontiers of their country, to 
protect it the sudden inroads of the barbarisna. 
Although Egypt os yet seems to have aspired to no 
nctnal rule over the surrounding nations, yet the kings 
of the Xllth Dynasty considerably extended her 
frontiers, especially is the south, where UeerUen III. 
built the frontier fortresses of Seianeh and Xummeh at 
the foot of the Second Cataract; by this act he 
doduitely annexed the whole country between the 
modem towns of Asw&n and Wddt ^alfa, and tliis 
territory has practically remained a part of Egypt 
proper ever siuce, On the other hand, neither at tins 
period, nor at any other in their history, do the 
Egyptians appear to have attempted to annex 
permanently any portion of Libya; we hear, under the 
Xllth Dynasty, of Egyptian raids upon tbs Libyan 


THB PENINSULA OF SINAI 


II3 

iribw, madd sometimes under the leadenhip of the 
beir-ftpparent, e.g., Usertsen I,, vho was absent on one 
of these expeditions when be beard of the deatli of his 
father, AmenembAt 1. In Asia, Egypt possessed in 
the XHtli Eynaety, as in earlier times, only oertain 



Or««u lUotiU BUno or so offldAl. XI lib Dnsstf . 
nrlUah aiBSSen. Nv. 


districts in the Peninsula of Sinai, o.g., Sarb<tt*al- 
iChiUltm, which, with tlie WAdt Magbara, already often 
mentioned, was held by tbe Egyptians on account of its 
raluable copper and tnrqnoise mines; these mines weie 
woiked with great octivity at tliis lime, hut in the 
Xlllth Dynasty they seem to have been temporarily 
TOL. ui. 1 




114 EGYPT, CANAAN, AND PUNT 

atandoned. But aUhough the Egyptiaiis eserciwd no 
direct domination oret the tribea of Palestine «id 
Sjria, the tribes of Canaan maintained relations with 
tbe Egyptians which were certainly of a friendly 
character, and the kings of Egypt probably exeroised 
considerable inttuence over them. PaaiiUes of Canaan- 
ites often made their way into Egypt, where they seem 
to have been ivell received, and we hear nothing of any 
attacks or raids made by the Egyptians upon the 
peoples of Palestine and Syria at thie period. The 
frontier on the north-east was protected from invasion 
by wandering desert tribes by a chain of fortresses 
extending across the Bw«dpy country which seems to 
have existed between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Red Sea. The friendly relations which must have 
existed from very aliment times between Bgj^t and 
Punt, seem, if we may judge from the expedition of 
yennu in the reign of Seankhka-EA, to have been 
maintained, hut under the kings of the Xllth Dynasty 
we find no special mention of voy^es to Pnat. 

Daring the Middle Empire the strong and inde¬ 
pendent position which the nobles had attained after 
the collapse of the powerful rule of tbe kings of the 
Vlth Dynasty was still maintained, thongh in a con- 
siderably modified form- The local U, princes 

were still all-powerful in their own nomes, but their 
private interests were made to yield to publie policy, 
and in these respects the king seems to have ruled 
them with a heavy hand; towards the end of the 


POSITION OF THE NOBLES II5 

Xinth Dynasty, when the royal power had fallen into 
weak bands, the princos and nobles regained their old 
position of independence, which natuiully included the 
privilege of making war upon each other when and 
where they liked, a privilege which they had been 



Tbe CPJtUiAl Aj3klt p>kbni». xn&h DTisaair* Bhtteb UoMna. Xo, ss.ies. 

obliged to forego under the strong rule of the Amen- 
emhutB and TJsertsens. We are justified in assumiag 
that a very large proportion of the royal names which 
have been assigned to the Xllltli and XlVth Dynasties 
belouged to petty chiefs and nobles, who masqueraded 
as great kings. In tbe East a stroug government baa 



Il6 POSITION OF THE PEOPLE 

always brottglit with it aecurity of life and property, 
and in coiksoqiwiice material prosperity to the country 
and increased well-being to its inhebitsate, and Egypt 
under the XHth Dynasty afforded no exception to ilns 
rule; probably at no period of her existence were 
the masses of the population in better case than in 
the period of the XHth Dynasty, a period which has, 
with great jnsUce, been described as the “ Golden Age ” 
of Egyptian history. 

We hare already seen that in the Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties the power of the priests had beoozns very 
great, hat under the Middle Empire their lemporaJ 
power seems to here been considerably cartailed and 
their political influence not to have been Tery great, a 
feet probably doe to the iransfei of the temporal power 
of the country from the old priestly seats of Heliopolis 
and Memphis to the new capital Thebes, of which the 
local god, called Amen, bad, up to this period, been 
ministoted to by a priesthood, poor and limited in 
number. We hare abundant j»oofe that the cult of 
Amen was increasing greatly in the XHth Dynasty, 
but many centuriM had to elapse before the con¬ 
fraternity of the priests of Amen reached the height 
of power and influence which the Heliopoliten priests 
enjoyed at the period of the Vth Dynasty. In the 
Middle Empire Amen was not identified with Ea, for 
the cult of Thebee had not yet absorbed that of Helicn 
polls; of the worahip of Sebek, which was rery 
considerable at this time, we hare already spoken. 
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In the matter of fuuornl cei'enonieE there wftg a gre;it 
reTiTal, a fact proved by the numerous icscribed and 
painted coffins, “Canopic*' jars, and boxes to hold the 
same, sto., which are such 
distinguishing oharaoter> 
i sties of the tombs of 
the Xlth and XlltU 
Dynasties. It seems 
that the “Oanopie” jars 
were first introduced at 
this period, when, in¬ 
stead of the covers of 
the jars being fasliioned 
in the shapes of the 
heads of the genii of the 
dead in nse in later 
periods, the cover of 
each Jar was in the 
form of a huuian Load, 
which eventual Iv was 
appropriated to A inset or 
Mestha. In connection 
with the porformance of 
funeral eei^emonies we 
fiud that at this period 
the Bvok of i/te Deed wes 

finally arranged m the fonn which was afterwards 
practically stereotyped by the sacred scribes and 
religions writers of Thebes in the XYIUtli Dynasty. 




1X8 UTERATURfi IN THE XIITH PYNASTY 

Of tbo gecolat literature of tlie period little can be 
said. The “Instructions of imsuembrit I." were, 
no doubt, originally the work of the king timaelf, 
and tbo Story of Sa-nehat» though known to na 
only from papyri of a later period, must hare been 
composed about tbs end of the reign of Usertsen I,; 
the Story of the Shipwreck belongs, according tc 
M. Maepero,^ to about the same period, as well as 
some other stories wbioh hare only come down to us 
in a fragmentary condition. Under the heading of 
secular literature may also be mentioned the ooUec- 
tion of wills and other legal documents, which were 
found at Kahan by Professor Petrie;* these documents 
are of peculiar interest, inasmuch as they throw great 
light upon the domestic and family flfrhhw of middle- 
class Egyptians at this period. Moreover, Eahftn itself 
is of great interest on account of the excavations which 
have been conducted both there and at UlabCin, and 
which have revealed to us the oldest towns that have 
hitherto been uncovered. The town of lUahhn was 
made specsudly for the workmen who were building the 
neighbouring pyrarold of Usertsen II., and it seems 
that temporary towns of a similar character always 
sprang up wherever pyramids were being built. It 
will be noticed that the kings of the XUth Dynasty 
continued to build pyramid tombs, as their ancestors in 


1 Oontet Pog’dlaim, p. Ido S. 

* Bofl GriAtb, Kal^uii boQdoo, lS9d. 
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LAKE MOERIS AND THE LABYRINTH 


the Anoieni Empire had done, but they were itiTich 
smaller than the mighty pyramids of the IVth X)yQasty. 

The greatest eDgineeriog worh of the hfiddle Empire 
was the construotion of Lake Moeris, whieh was neither 
more nor less than a gigantio reservoir; part of this 
wonderfol work ie now represented by the Birket al- 
Karhn, in the province of the PayyOm, which, with the 
exception of the district known as Sbet in the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscription, the site of the city Crocodilopolia 
or Arsinoe, the seat of the worship of Sebek, was almost 
entirely covered by the waters of Lake Moeris in ancient 
days. It is possible that a great swamp existed at ibis 
place from time immemorial, and many kings may have 
carried ont in connection with H works of regnlation 
and reclamation; bnt to Amenemhat HI. certainly 
belongs the credit of having finallj fixed the extent of 
the Lake, and of building the works necesBary for the 
provision of a regular and constant supply of water to 
the neighbouring country. To the same king is 
attributed the building of the Labyrinth, of which we 
have spoken at length.’ The kings of the Xllth 
Ljuasiy were not great temple bnildars, and indeed, 
the temples did not receive any considerable support 
from them, a tact no doubt due to tbe weakness of the 
priesthood at this time. The old temple of Amen 
at Karnak, which must have been a very Insignificant 
building, was, however, greatly enlarged and adorned 
by the first kings of the XXXth Dynasty, and we know 

I 9«e kbore, p. 4$ fl. 


THS OBELISKS AT HELIOPOLIS I2I 

that Usertsen I. added largely to the temple of the 
Sun-god at Heliopolis, and that he distinguished it by 
the erection of a pair of red granite obelisks of a height 
and size prerioualy unknown. The art of the Middle 
Empire ia developed directly out of that of the Ancient 
Empire, hut ooe of the most prominent of ila charaoter- 
istics is an increased tendency towards realism, which 
is etpemaUy seen in the designs and workmanship of 
small objects. The scarabs of the Xllth Dynasty are 
particularly interesting and beautiful. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


THE rOTJETEBNTH DTOAETT. EEOM XOJ8. 

ACOORDIH& to Manielio tho XiVth Eyaoaty ownprisftd 
■emty-Bix Viogi, who reigned in iJl either 184 or 
484 years i the King List of Turin supplies a number 
of nsnes wbicli zney have been those of the kings of 
this dyouty; trsnsoribed into hieroglyphics they read 
as follows 


l. iU-SBHSB, 

553 



Ba-MER-TCKIFA. 


El*BTA-KA. 




Ba-KBO'TOHKTA. 


«• M jr;] “■w®’' t°'>' 

^ RX*0Bir6?ER, 


n 
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7. 


0 




Ra-.-TOHBFA. 


9. 


®* ^ f0fg> ^o{| *9) RX-XCfT.AB. 


10, (q g lU-HBE-AB. 


11. r^^PiTil R^-NBB-fllSU. 

12. [Houo wautiDg.j 


13. (opn—i Ri •UUAII'BH. 


14' BA.SBKB»P£Il-Ra». 

19 • ^ 11 Ra-TKT-KUSRU. 

18. ^ f ol^iT l RX-bbanEH.[Ka]. 

17. ( C03 j [Ra].sepbB-TbM. 


IS. 

19. 


EA'SESHEU-. 


Ra-ka- 
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BS-wefub-Ab. 
0 


21 . 

22 . 




oIU 


23. 

24. 




J Ea-hefeb-ka- .. 

J BS-bmbn*. 

BI'KBB-beivQbm. 


25. [Komc wanting.] 

26. [Hams wantiog.] 


^7' ^ (q|1^^^P1 Ea-^eitepeb.. 

*8. ^ ^ fol Ea-men-kbau, 

sob of tbe ScD, Akab. 

A stele which was found by Marietta at Abydos' 
provides us with a relief in which this king is repre- 
BCBted in the act of adoring Aniau, or Min, of Coptoa, 
and the accompanying text shows that be was adoring 
Osiris, Chent Ajncnti, at the same time. The stale 
also gives the Horns name of the Hug, which la 


' 8e9 Atyfiet, Ma. li. pl« 27. 
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Ss-TTATCH-TAOl ^ Ji.©., ‘'He wlio inaketh fertile 
tie two lands.'* 


29, [Name wanting.] 

30. [Name wanting.] 






Ri-SBSUEU-crATCH KUiu, son of tbe 8nn, Sebbk-eM' 
SA-P. 


Tke monuments wkidi remain of this king, Ssbsk- 
EU'SA-F, though few, are very interesting. On the 
rocks in the Talley of KaiamhmAt are two scenes 
in which he is represeutod in the act of making 
offerings to the god ijnsu, or Min, of Coptos,* and this 
fact indicates that the quarries were workod there 
during bis reign. A red granite standing statue of the 
king was found at Abydos, where, it srould seem, he 
carried on some works; on it Ke is called '‘beautifnl 
god, lord of tbe two lands, the lord, maker of created 
“ things.*’ On the base of tbe statne is sculptured a 
figure of his son, who is called Sebek^em'BO'f.^ As 
belonging to the period of this king may be mentioned 
the fine green basalt funereal scarab, set in a gold 
plinth, and inscribed with parts of tbe test of Ohapters 
XXXb. and LXIV, of the Swh of the J)ead, which ie 


' Seo LepftiuR, Penfi/nu^r, ii. p). ISl, k ao'l {. 

• Fur 0 dnwu^ of it MO M&ciotto, tom. il. p]. B6. 
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new preserved in the British Museum (Ko. 7876). On 
the edge of the gold plinth ere found the words, “ King 

proheble th&t this verj interesting object, which was 
found at l^uma, where it was bought by Hr. Salt, came 
from the king's tomb. Prof. Wiedemann mentions a 
small sepulchral box, inscribed with the came of Sobek- 
eiH'Sa^f, which also probably belonged to the king; a 
small green basalt scarab set in a gold covering upon 
which are inscribed the king’s name and titles is also 
known,‘ 


32. 






I I 


D 


BI^ESEH-SHS^r-TAUi, SOU of the Sun, Skdsk-eM' 

RAU-F. 


The principal monument known to us of tbo reign of 
Bebbr-eu-sau-f is tbo limestone cone which com* 
memorates the scribe of the temple of Sebelc called 

Sebek-betep, and his wife Anbetab ^, and 

A »i w ,w I 

which is now preserved in the British Museum (No. 1168). 
We read in the Abbott Papyms* that in the sixteenth 


' Sm IlilMn Pf ice, Cuia/ngac, Loodon, lSir7, p. 27, No. 197. 
* Sm UMpCM, p. 1& 
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year of the reign of Kameses IX. the tomb of Sebek-em- 
eau-f had been broken into by thieTOB, who had cnt their 
way into it through 
the wall of the enter 
chamber of the super- 
intendent of the 
granaries of king 
Thothmes 111., whicli 
was close by. That 
part of the tomb irt 
which the king bod 
been buried was 
empty, as was also 
the other part of the 
tomb wherein the 
body of the "great 
royal wife Nub-kha*8*’ 

^ j had been 

laid, and it seems that 
tlie evildoers had com¬ 
pletely wteoked the 
bodies. Bobberies of 
royal tombs liad at 
tills period become 
very common, and 
the Qovemment were 
driven eveutnally to 
appoint a Commission which should inquire into 
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the matter, and report on the damage done b 7 the 
thiepes. The members of this Oommisaion risitad 
the tomba in the Va^ej of the Eings, and it seems 
that thej collected evideuce on the spot; certain 
of the thieros turned king’s witnesses, and others 
confessed their gnilt, and bf good fortune, among the 
papjri in the possession of Lord Amherst of Eocknej, 
Is one which records the confession of one of the thieTes 
who broke into the tombs of Sebek-sm-saii'f and his 
wife, and wrecked their mummies. Ho says that the 
tomb of Queen Nub-kbA*8 was ‘‘snrronuded by masonry, 
“elosed np with stones, protected by rubble, oorered 
with slabs, but we penetrated them notwithstanding, 
and ooTersd over with and demolished it 

with work, and ws found it [i.e., the queen’s mummy] 
“ resting likewise. We opened their coffins and their 
wrappings which were in them, and we found this 
“ Dohle muinray of this king. It was found; there 
'^were two swords and things many of amulets and 
" necklaces of gold on his neck, his head was coTered 
"with gold upon it. The noble mummy of this king 
"woe adorned with gold throughout. Its wrappings 
" were graren with gold and silver within and without 
“and covei'ed with every precious stone. We tore off 
“ the gold that we found on the noble mummy of this 
“ god, together with his amulets and necklaces which 
“were on his neck, and the wrappings on which they 
“rested. We fonndthe royal wife likewise. We tors 
“ off all that whieh we found from it likewise and we 
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“set fir© to their wrappiugg. We took their furDitur© 
'• which w© found with them [consisting of] gold and 
“ silver aud copper vases and w© divided, and w© made 
"this gold which we found upon these two gods on 
“their noble mumraies and the amulets and the 
“necklaces and the wrappings into eight pieces 
“[i.e., lots].’' It is pleasing to know that the eight 
men who were concerned in the robbery of the tomb 
“wore examined with blows of the slick/* and that 
“ they were beaten upon their feet.** ^ Tlie Museum of 
the Louvm possesses a stele of Queen Nnb-kha-s, which 
M. E. de Rougfi, os far back as 187G, attributed to the 
Xmth Dynasty/ and Prof. Miedemana identified her 
as the wife of Sebek-em-sa-f; thanks to the Abbott 
Papyrus w© now know that ah© was tbe wife of Sebek- 
em-sau'f. 

^3. I^a-SB8U8EB-TAU1. 

lU-NfiB-An-. 

/ 0 ^ H ^ Ei-SEB-ATBN* 

M Ei-BaEN-[RA]. 

* Sm N«wb«rr, Thi Ink^rti Loadon, 18W, pp, 2a, W. 

* 3m Not«e« $o>nn«i>fi <(m 1S76 

p. 47 (0.18). Tb« ^aeftlogy ehi» ^qmb is girso by Pisnet, 
^M<U« SjvpU>U)9i<int9, PoriB, 1S7S, Liv. S, pp. S, 6. 

TOL. ni. K 
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37. 

as. 


Co^ 


as. [Kamd wactiog.] 

40. [Kane w&atisg.] 

41. [Kame waotiog.] 

42. 


©i 


43. 


©1 


y Ri-SECSERT-i. 

Bl-5EEUBU-UAeT. 




^ Ba-D8EE*. 

J Ra-xtsee-. 


tLe exeeption of one or two of tbe Icings whose 
names are giren in the above list; e.g., 8ebek>eiii*BA>f 
and Sebek'6m-eau-f, who, however, probably lived in 
tlie period of the XHIth Dynasty, none of the monarchs 
of tbe XlVth Dynasty can ever have possessed 
dominion over Egypt, sonth and north, and if they 
all aotually reigned, some of their reigns zunst have 
Been contemporaneous, Moreover, it is very probable, 

* P&rte of ebovt tbirtf other rojel eamei ot the XITtb Dynaitr 
wfll be seen ia tbe fregmenU of tbe Ttuin PapTnu, but ibe^ 
are aot worth recordiog here; thej will be foand dol; set ont 
XQ the OrsehteUe of Prof. WiedemSDa, pj>. E7e, S76, 

where ^to xe ^rea e Hst of oemsa derired from stelee, 
eeerebe, sad other momunents, whiob eeem t« beloaj; to tbe 
period of tho Zllllb STTth Dysestiee (pp. S7d-S83). 





UMdorftpMikiun«a#MABetaL Zirtb zjT^ar. 

Britkb MMtttt. xa.«?. 

Dynasty prores that thdtr power in the ]and w&s Tor^' 
small, and that, in coaaeqnenee, Egypt lay defenceless 
before any attack that might he made by lihyas, or 
Syrian, or Negro. The rich and fertile cocntry of 
Egypt was coreted by her hereditary foes from time 


RBLPlfSSNESS OP BGTPT 


as some hare sapposed, that the kings of the XIVth 
Dynasty roled in the Delta and in the north of Egypt 
whilst the later kings of tba XXI Ith Dynasty were 
ruling in the Thebaid, In any case, the almost total 
absenee of monmneota of the kings of the XIVth 



13* SEMITES SETTLE IN THE DELTA 

immemorial, and slie fell an easy pi^ey before them 
under the failing power of the kings of the Xlllth and 
XrVtli Dynasties. The Syrians and people belonging 
to the nomad tribes of the desert had been i^nietly 
settling in tbe Delta for centuries, and hod been making 
themBelres owners of lands and estates. For some 
reason which is unknown to ns the immigration of the 
foreigners from the east inoreased laigely, and their 
kinsmen, who were already in the country, making 
common cause with them, they seised tbe land and set 
npaking over them. The rulers of the people who 
did these things are called by Manetho “Hyksos/^ or 
“ Shepherd-Kings." 
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CHAPTBll V. 

THE FIPTBENTH AND SIXTEENTH DYNASTIES. 

THE HTKSOS OR SHEPHERDS. 

We tave already seen that at the end of the XlUth 
Dynasty the * goTomment of Egypt had become eo 
feeble that it conid not set up one king sufficiently 
strong to prove himself master of the entire country, 
and we find that Egypt was soon after the end of the 
period of that dynasty taken possession of without war 
and strife, not by a nation but by a confederation of 
nomad tribes, which are known as the “ HiKSOS.” Of 
the origin of these people little is known, and of the 
exact period when they made tlieruselves masters of 
Egypt nothing is known, and all that has come down 
to us are a few statements concerning the Hyksos 
which the historian Josephus quotes from the lost 
Egyptian History of Manotho, not with the view of 
giving us information about them, but merely in 
support of his theory that tlie Hyksos kings of Egypt 
were ancestois of the Jewish nation. Many years ago 
a theory was put forward by Lepsius to the effect that 
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thd Hykeoe ifivafijozi of Egypt took placo At the end of 
tho XHtk Dynasty,' bnt this was soon proved by 
de Rongd’ to be impossible, and tbe view expressed 
later by Lepsins that it took place early in tbe Xlllth 
Dynasty was soon seen to be oqoalJy impossible, for at 
that period tbe Egyptian Idngs were indeed meters of 
their own country, 

Tbe Egyptian monuments tell us aotbing about 
the Hyhsos, bnt we are certainly right in assumiDg 
that they were only a vast gathering of tribes from 
the Sinaitio Peninaula, tbe Eastern Desert, Palestine, 
and Syria, whole sections of which, iiom time 
to time, migrated into tbe Delta and settled down 
there ; but before we consider these we may analyae 
tbe statements made by fiCanetha concerning the 
Hyksos.* He says that tbe people who invaded the 
country were of ignoble race, rd d^rifiot, 

and that they conquered the country without a battle ; 
this, K. Maepei'o thinks very possible, because the 
invaders were provided with chariots drawn by horses, 
which won Id enable them to move swiftly from one 
place to another at a pace unknown to tbe Egyptian 
soldiers. Having seized the local governors, they burnt 

I 8ob p. 21. 

’ EjBTflfH <!• VOwiAft ie 2i. d4 f hiwh, i£. p. So. 

^ 8m Jocophns ag^sit Apion, Z. 14, Aplon wm a Qreek 
grfi)&TB*r/Bin vto SouriebBd iu tbe fintlialf of the ftret cestuy of 
otir era; iio w&e a netire of Ooele, aoC w&e the anther of monp 
works, oao at least of which co&talood soTcral aUacki npou tbe 
Jows. 
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the Egyptian cities, destroyed t)ie temples, aed reduced 
the people to a state of slavery, but Josephus has here 
probably exaggerated the force of Kanetho's words. 
The invaders set up a king called Salatis at Memphis, 
and he became lord of the South and Korth ■, he 
established garrisons (probably in Upper Egypt), but 
gave his chief attention to the guarding of the eastern 
frontier of the country, because he feared the growing 
power of the Assyrians. In this statement we seem 
to have a reflection of solid historical fact, for the 
Assyrians here referred to are, uo doubt, those who 
were dwellers in Mesopotamia, and who were subjecta 
of the viceroys of the kingdom afterwards called 
Assyria, which they ruled on behalf of their over- 
lords, the kii^ of Babylon, i.e., Kbammurabi and 
his immediate successors.^ The dwellers in Syria 
and ralestine joined with the nomadic tribes of the 
Eastern Desert, and fiecl to Egypt for safety, and it 
needed little foresight to see that they might easily 
be pursued thither by the viotorioua armies of 
Assyria and Babylon. As a precautionary measure 
Salatis rebuilt the city of Avaris, i.e., the " Uet-UaH," 
of the Egyptian inscriptions, which 
must have been close to Tanis, in the Sethroite nome, 
upon the east of the Bubastite channel, and he 
garrisoned it with a force of 250,000 men. A garrison 

' I.Q., Suma«lR*ilQ, 2a0uin, ApiUSin, Sm.UubalUt, 

and Uuumiur&bi: seo King, tfUm antllmeeription* of U^nnimurahi, 
Tul. iii. p. ff. 
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here must lure been great]/ needed, chiefl/ on account 
of the reeUees condition of tbe tribes of Weetom Asia 
at this period. 

We know as a matter of histor/ that the Bab/> 
lonians bad disposeeeeed the Somerian, or qoii> 
Semitic, peopJee of aontbarn Babylonia and had 
occQpied their cities, bnf soon after they had taken 
poasession of tbe eoantiy and had began to establish a 
strong gorsnuneat, they were in their turn exposed to 
the inraaion of a race of people from the east, i.e., the 
Sasaites. The Elamites had in timee past attacked 
the kings of tbe cities of the plain of Babylonia, and 
tl\ey mnst hare greatly harassed ^e early rulers of the 
1st Bjncisty of Babylon. Jjazomorahi finally broke the 
Elamite power in the SOth and Slat years of bis reign,^ 
but these bitter foes of Babylon were sacceeded by the 
Eassites, who, in the reign of SamsD^ilnna, tbe son and 
successor of Ehammnrabi, first ^pear in Babylonia. 
Samsn-ilana defeated the Eassites * in tha ninth year 
of bis raigs, bat tboogh driren off on this occasion, the 
Sassite raid was only the first of many,’ and eventnally 
the Kassites formded a djnaaty at Babylon. The 
Elanute and Kasaite pressare from the east caused an 
emigration from Babylonia and her dependanciee west¬ 
wards and soathwarda, and the people tbos dispossesaed 
drove before them the nomadic tribes on tbe north-east 
frontier of Egypt from their lands, and thrust them 


' KlAs, LtilfTt m 4 p. SSOff. 

• 24 aff. *JWi.,p. Uix. 
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into BgTpt. It was to protect Egjpt against such 
folk that Salatis built his fort, asd if the number of 
250,000 soldiers seems high, we must temember that 
we are dealing with oriental docmneuts, The city of 
Avaris cannot have been founded by Salntis, as some 
have thought, for its name is mentioned in an ioscri^ 
tioQ of king Nehsi,' and it is, in any case, far more 
likely that Salatis fortified on old city than that 
he bnilt a new one. • 

The Hyksos lungs, according to Manetho, were 
six in number, and their names were:—Balatis,* 
or Saites, who reigned 19 years; Buon,* or Beon, 
who reigned 44 yean; Pacbnan,' who reigned 61 
years; Staan,” who reigned 50 years; Archies,® who 
reigned 49 years; and Aphobis,^ who reigned 61 years; 
i.e,, 6 Idngs in 284 years. The meaning ossigined to 
the name “Hyksos” by Manetho is “Shepherd-Kings," 
and he says that the first eyllable, means “king” 
and the second, “shepherd.” Hew, the eyltable 
EYE is clearly the Egyptian word eeq, ^ 
prince, chief,” and the like, hut as Manetho speaks of 
“ kings ” (in the plural) we must read hbqu, ^ j ^ I . 
The second syllable, < 709 , must repreeent the Egyptian 

word SHASU, ^ ^ (ifl I’ 

' IffeueU, tom. xr, p, 9^ ; Slaricttc, pi. 6S. 

• SdXint. * or nax**"* 

* ‘Arrit,STai’',‘tiyy6t. * Ur, 

'Arwfct. 
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dvdllen,’' or “keepers of flocks czid lierds," or, 
“ shepiherds,'’ Bat ve moft remember that tbe word 
is Dot ao old one, and tbat it is doabtfol if it was in 
D6d ig the time of the SVth Bjnasty; is the XIXth 
Dynastf thatu means a “desert man,” preierablj a 
Syriaa, and it was onl; in much later times that it 
came to mean “shepherd.’* The ancient oamea for the 
people who were in late times called “Shasn,” are 
“Ifenti/' “Sali^and Aamn.” In the words “^eqn 

Sbosa,” f ^ ^ I ^1 i ^ ^ i ’ 
been conmpted into we no doubt see the 

plnral form of the eqni^oni of the title which the 
Hyksoe king Khian adopted as bis own, i.e., “ ^eq 
a ^ “ ftincs of the deserts," and there¬ 

fore “ Shepherd'Kiags ** is not an inaocorats rendering 
of them so long as ve understand that the Idogs were 
desert folk. In the extract from Joeephos given below 
a second meauig is giveg to the name “Hjksos,” i.e., 
in another Mpy of the wo^ it is said to mean “ captive 
shepherds” and not “ku^”i This qnesrion has 
been discassed bj Krai],’ who would in this case 
derive the first syllable of the name from the Egyptian 

"prisoner,” so that “^aq 
ShasQ ” woold mean “ prisoner {or, prisoners) of the 
nomad desert tribes” (ahasn). Finally, Josephns 

^ e) iAXtf wi SwOitu M tu 
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quotizig Manetlio says tliat tbd Hyksos kept posseesioa 
of BgTpt for 5ll years, and Julius Africauus declares 
that the period was 518 years ; but it is impossible for 
the total of the reigns of the XYth Dynasty to amount 
to either of these nnmbers of years; we must therefore 
assume that the period of 511, or 518 years, represents 
the whole of the time which the Hyksos speut iu Bgypt. 
The last king of the Hyhsoe Dynasty, who fought 
against the king of Theboe and w^ beaten by him, 
was called Aphobis, in whom we must see the 
king whose name in hieroglyphics is spelt Apepa, 

and we must therefore, os M. Karillc 
has said, admit that “there is an inTersion in the 
“statement of the ohronographers, and we consider 
“ the kings of whom they give a list as the XVIth 
“Dynasty.”* It is, of course, possible that two 
dynasties of Hyksos kings csisted, but If they did, the 
names cf one of them have not yet beep found. 

When tlxe Hyksos arrived in Egypt it is very probable 
that the fiery sons of the desert committed sacrilege and a 
great number of appalling atrocities, and they no doubt 
deserved the abuse which was heaped upon them. 
Dy the Egyptians themselves the people who were 

certainly Hyksos were called “ Aatti,*' (j , 

a word which has been rendered “rebels,*' and “in¬ 
vaders,** and “ plague-bearers,” and even “ i^estilence ” j 


> 1S9I, p. SI. 
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blit an attempt baa been made recently to atow that it 
ojeana “men smitten with the fever < 104 ," i.e., with 
malaria, and M. Maspetc acoeple the word as raeaning 
"lea ^Pi^vreux”’ It ia difficult to asy exactly wbat 
modem word wonld adequately express the feelings of 
hatred and contempt which the Egyptians felt for their 
invaders, but, jadging by the contest of the narrative 
in which the abnsive epithet oocura, “ fever-stricken '* 
is not strong enough. When the Hyksos had been in 
Egypt some time they seem to have settled down to the 
Jife there comfortably, and to have enjoyed the fertility 
and comparative luxury of the country; in the early 
part of their oocnpation of the land they must have 
employed the natives to help to rale it, and to carry on 
the administrative macliineiy which produced taxes for 
tho support of their conquerors by means of them, just 
08 tbe English anthorities are employing the Copts and 
other natives to perform similar services at the present 
day. Meanwhile, litUe by little, the invatlers adopted 
the customs of tho country, and they appear to have 
gained some respect for the religion of the people whom 
they rnled. As they grew to uudersUnd it better 
their persecution of the priesthood and their de¬ 
struction of the property of the goda of Egypt ceased, 
and they began to be attracted by the stately worship 
and religious ceremonies of those who performed their 
will. Moreover, the necessaries of life wer e provided 


* Hkt. Ahc.. Mul ii. p. 87, aM* 4. 
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for iKeiu find tliey Lad little need eitlier to fight or work 
for their daily bread, they became tolerant, and before 
many generations liad passed, the fierce liordea of the 
desert, who had lived by their epears and bows, Leearae 
tolerably peacefol folk who had settled down to fcho 
enjoyment of the feiiile country of the Delta, and who 
began to speak the Egyptian language Almost un- 
oonsciously tlie Hyksos rulers began to desire the 
pomps and ceremonies which attended the old, legiti- 
mate kings of Egypt, and the people who had began 
their existence in wretched tent Gncatopmeats in the 
open desert, and had lived the life of hardship 
inseparable therefrom, ended by entirely adopting 
the religion, learning, and civilization of the nation 
which they had tned to destroy. 

Excavations made in recent years prove that 
the Hyksos kings called themselves “ sons of 
EA,” as did the old kings of Egypt, that they 
usnrped the statues of their predecessors in the 
most approved Egyptian fashion, and although they, 
no doubt, adored the gods of their tribes, they also 

wtirshipped a god called Set, Son, 

or SuTEEB, ^ and they found 

no djfficnlty in adoring the other deities of the country. 
The god Set is, of course, an Egyptian god, but, as 
many of his attributes resembled those of their own great 
god, possibly Baal, they adopted him os their principal 
deity; the god Sutekh is also generally regarded os the 
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squiralent of Baal, tLo addition ov hhu, bois^ an 
“emphatic termination'' intended to express “great* 
ocas,'' or “majesty," The god 8et is usually depicted 
with the body of a man and the bead of a fabulous 
animal, wbicU was thought to live in the Eastern 
Desert; he was originally a twin-brother of Horus, 
and took a very pivosinent paii in assisting the de* 
oeoMcl in the underworld, but in the Kew Empire, 
probably because ho had been chosen chief of the gods 
of the Hyksos, he fell into disgrace, and his statues and 
images were brolten or dashed to pfeoes. The temples 
which the Hyksos hod built at Avaris and Tonis, and 
at other places in the Delta in lionour of this god were 
overthrown, even though they ooutained tlie halls, etc., 
which had been built by the kings of the Xllth and 
earlier dynasties; bat it is intsrssting to note in 
pascDUg that Bamsses the Great woe not ashamed to 
usurp a colossal statue of AfermashiVn, whioh had 
already been usurped by the Hylcsos king Apepal 
Many of the statuee erected by the Hyksoe represent 
their peouliarities of countenance, and the un-Egyptian 
Arrangement of the beard, and the remarkahle head- 
dreea which distinguished them i^om the Egyptians, 
but still there is in them everywhere apparent the signs 
of the influence of the old Egyptian art and its methods 
of representing the human form in stone. On the other 
hand, the Egyptians seem to have borrowed certain 
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desigoa and artistio fonns fnm tie Hyl^gos, and it ia 
neually tiougit tiat tie wingewl epiinx “may be 
“reckoned a notable example of tbie now direction of 
“art introduced from abroad." * 

Before paeeing to tie conaideration and dewription 
of tie actual monuraenU wJiioh the Hykeee Idage have 
left us it will be well to give in full the narrative by 
Josephus of tlie invaMon and axpulaion of tie Hykaoa, 
The present writer believea that Josephus does not give 
ue an accurate rendering of the words of Mauetho, 
whom he professoa to quote, and thiuka that his 
version of tiem is misleading. He begins by referring 
to the Egyptian king Tiaaus, whose land was iuraded 
by the Hyksos, whom he afterwards idenlifles as the 
“Shepherds,” and then goes on to say that these 
Seciitei became kings of Egypt. Moreover, it is clear 
that he wishes to make his readers believe that the 
Hebrew nation occupied a most exalted position in the 
country from a very early period, i.e., that a Hebrew 
was lung of Egypt about b.o. 2000. That Semites 
dwelt in the Delta at that period is oertain, and that 
migration of companies of Semites into Egypt went on 
at that time, and much later, is also oertain, but none 
of the available evidence supports the view which 
Josephus suggests to hie readere. Tbe Semitic invaders 
of the Delta at that time were called “Aamu,” and 
“ Menti,” ate., and not “ Shaen,” and it is only in the 


Btagteb, Sgypt vndtr P^ortwi^f, toM. p. Sd7. 
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latest period tLat tbe last-iaestioced word came to 
mean ‘ ‘ shepberd.” ‘ Tbe word ‘ ‘ sbaec ” means prim arily 
“lobbei," and « tba ‘‘land of the 

robber,” i.e., tbe nomad desert man, wbo plundered 
caratans whenever he bad the opportunity. In process 
of time tlie word “ sLasn ” came to mean the dweller 
in tbe desert generally, and a little later “abaeu” 

(plnr. |) 

The length wbieh Josepbns assigns to tbe duration of 
the Hylaoa rule in Egypt is incredibly long, for there 
is no room for this period of 511 years in Egyptian 
chronology, unless he intends us to understand that be 
reckons tbe beginning of the period from the time 
when tbe Semites first began to settle in Egypt. In 
short, tbe narrative of tbe invasion of the Hyhsos as 
given by Josephus can only be regarded aa a poetic 
version of the simple historical facts that Semitic tribes 
settled in the Delta in very early times, and that in 
due course various members of them oocnpied positions 
of importance in the land, and that eventually their 
descendants became kings of Egypt.* 

J S« KnJl, QruitirUs, p. 29. Comjcrt th® CopUo JSCOC, «d 
ds Cam, Oli flyisSa o Bi Piufi>rt 4i Sgilto, Rome, 1889,. 
p. ff. i kod UfiUer, Afin mi SmopA noth Alta^plUeitn 
Iffni:miUr%, I89S, pp. 132,188. 

> The outwr ie well put by WiedeaiMB (op. rt*., p. 387). 

" Dleee Q^d tboJicbe ZQge dee Usaetbosieoben Tutee one, 
"due wir ui dezamlbeo keiosii etreog bietoriacbe« fienebt 
"wlrklicbor EreigniMO ftoi Qrood seitganMiieober QqbIIwi 

eoobea dtrleo. Tioltuebr giebt denelbe eine aiifc Zognodele- 
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FLAViUS JOSfiPHUS AOADfST APION (i. 14). 

THE HTXS08. 

I sltftU b^a wiUi. the wriCiDgs of the Egyptians; 
‘‘ not indeed of those (hat have written in the Egyptiau 
"language, which it is Imposeible for me to do. Bat 
" Manctho waa a man who was by birth an Egyptian, vet 
'' had be made himself master of the Greek learning, hs 
" is very evident; for be wrote the history of hie own 
“ country in the Greek tongne, by tranelating it, ae he 
saitb himeelf, out of their sacred records: he also fi nde 
“greatfault with Herodotus for hie ignoiauce and false 
“ relations of ^yptian affairs. How, this Manetbo, 
"in the second book of his Egyptian History, writes 
“eonoamiug us in the following manner. 1 will set 
" down bis very words, as if I were to bring the very 
“man himself into court for a witness :>-Tbere was a 
“king of ours, whose name was Timaos. Uuder him 
"it came to pose, 1 know not liow, that God was averse 
“ to us, and there came, after a surprising manner, men 
“of ignoble birth out of the eastern parts, and had 

"foag jeSeafalk Uskvisdur Thateacbea poetiseh aossetfUttaM 
SnAUaeg den [r7kMe.BiafaU. Dabd hU er. wm fOr die 
"Trena dar (Ibcrtiefarone badcaUJcli kt, ranocbt »a 

<• pnemalkiaraD osd ejachrook K ac h aadarti T{ilk«r in Mioea 
*'P«nebt lierdo soziaaeB, Wir d&rtoB « Vr in dnwfr Ertahlong 
d«t Grombloek ala atrea^ liklnrWli hotrmchkn, idio 
aber Miinea wir f&r etao apitaro Auaarhmeckuiis 
“diuaer GrabiUkatMeboa halUm b»] aaf ilm IkbotaQr^ an 
" gaachicfatKcbea Swaekaa rttfBdtMu.” 
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“baldness enongb to make an expedition into onr 
“ country, and with ease labdued it by force, yet 
“ witbont onr bazarding a battle with tbera. So wben 
“they bad gotten those that goreraed us under their 
“power, they afterwards hnmt down onr cities, and 
“ demolished the temples of the gods, and need ell the 
“iaiabitaate after a most barbarons manner: nay, 
“acme they slow, and led their children and their 
“wives into slavery. At length they made one of 
“ themselves king, whose name was Salatis ; ^ he also 
"lived at Memphis, and made both the upper and 
' lower regions* pay tribute, and left garrisons in 
"places that were most proper for them. He ohiafly 
“ aimed to eecnre the eastern parts, as foreseeing that 
“the Assyriane, who had then the greatest power, 
" wonld be desirous of that kingdom and invade them; 
“and ae he found in the Sj^te* Nomos a city very 
“proper for his purpose, and which lay npon the 
“Bnbastite channel, but with r^sird to a certain 
“ theologic notion was called' Avaris/ * this he rebuilt, 
“ and made very strong by the walls he built about it, 
" and by a most numerous garrison of two hundred and 
“forty thousand armed men whom he put into it to 
“keep it, Thither Salatis oamo in summer-time,partly 

* TbU s&oo loema tli» eqnivaltnC of tl3« B»b»w word 
" BlOTomor." 

» I.®,, Upper end LoKor Zgjyt. 

* Rend SetbroTte; ou tLo porUon of ilio Sothrolto notno eeo 
J. do Hoofe, G 4 of. Atfcinnt, p. @0. 

* Thia ci^ 1*7 eloaa bo Tabu. 
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to gather his core, and paj his soldiers their '«rage$, 
"and partly to ezerdse his armed men, and thereby 
“to terriiy foreigners. When this man had reig^isd 
“thirteen years, after him reigned another, whose 
“name wae Beon, for forty-four years; after him 
"reigned another, called Apaebnas, thirty-six years 
“and seven months; after him Apophis reigned sixty- 
“ one years, and then Jonias fifty years and one mouth; 
“ after all these reigned Assls forty-nine years and two 
“ months. And these six were the first rulers among 
“them, who were all along making war with the 
“Egyptians, and were very desirous gradually to 
“ destroy them to the very rooia The whole nation 
“was styled Hicsos, that is *Shepheed-Kuiqs’; for 
“ the first syllable HYc, according to the sacred dialect 
"denotes a ^king,’ as is soe, a 'shepherd'—but this 
“according to the ordinary dialect, and of these is 
" compounded Htcsos ; bnt some say that these people 
" were Arabians. Now, in another copy, it is said:— 
“That this word does not denote ‘kings,' but on the 
“contrary, denotes 'captive shepherds,' and this on 
" account of the particle H70; for that hec, with the 
“aspiration, in the Egyptian tongue again denotes 
“ ' shepherds,' and that expressly also; and this to me 

seems the more probable opinion, and more agreeable 
“to ancient history. [But hCanetho goes on]:— 
“Tliese people, whom we have before named 'kinge/ 
“and called ‘shepherds' also, and their descendants, 
“ as he says :—kept possession of Egypt five hundred and 
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“ el 0 Ten years. After these, he says:—That the Wags 
“of Tbehats and of the otirer parte of Egypt made an 
“ insuTTection against the shepherds, and that there a 
“terrible and long \w was made between them. He 
“further says:—That under a king, whose name was 
“ Alisphragiunthods, the shepheids were subdued by 
“him, and wore indeed driren out of other parts of 
“Egypt, but were ahnt up in a place that contained 
'ten thoQsand acres; this place was named Araris. 
Manetbo says That the shepherds built a wall round 
“all this place, which was a Urge and a strong wall, 
“ and this in order to keep nil their posaessioue and their 
“ prey within a place of strength, but that Thummosis, 
“the son of Aiisphragmuthosis, mode an attempt to 
“ take them by force aad by siege, -inlh four hundred 
“ and eighty thousand men to he round about them; 
“hnt that, upon his despair of taking the place by that 
“siege, they came to a composition with them, that 
“they should leave Egypt, aud go without any harm 
“to be done them whithersoever they would; and 
“ that after this composition was mode, they went away 
“with their whole families and effects, not fewer in 
“number than two hundred and forty thousand, and 
“took their journey &om Egypt through the wilderness, 
“for Syria; hut that, as they were in fear of the 
“Assyrians, tvho had then the dominion over Asia, 
“Jhey built a city in tliat couutry wlucK is now called 
“Judea, aud that large enough to contain this gi‘eat 
“number of men, and called it Jemsalem. Now 
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‘‘Macetho, iu anotUar bc»ok of his, Bajs :^That this 
“natioo, thus oallod ‘Shepherds,’ was also called 
“ * Captirea,'in their sacred books. Acd this accoi 2 fit 
“of Ills is the truth; for feeding of sheep was the 
“ einplojmeni of our forefathers in the most ancieiit 
“ages; and as they led such a wandericg life io feeding 
“sheep, they were oaUed ‘Shepherds.’ Nor woe it 
“without reason that they were called ‘Captives’ by 
“ the Egyptians, since one of our ancestoi‘8, Joseph, told 
“ the king of Egypt that lie ^vas a captive, and after* 
“ wards sent for bis hrethreu into Egypt ly the king’s 
“ permission. 

“But now! shall produce the Egyptians as witnesses 
" to tho antiquity of our uatiou. I shall therefore Imre 
“ bring in Manetho again, and what he writes as to the 
“order of the times in this case, and thus he speaks:— 
“WJmn this people or shepherds were gone out of 
“Egypt to Jerusalem, Tetlmiosis, the king of Egypt, 
“who drove them out, reigimd afterward twenty-five 
“ years and four mouths, nud then died; after lu'm his 
“son Chebton took the kingdom for thirteen years; 
“after whom camo Amenophis, for twenty years and 
“ seven months ; then came his sister Ameeses, for 
“twenty-one years and nine months; after her came 
“ Mephres, for twelve years and nine months; after him 
“was Mephromnthosis, for twenty-five years and ten 
“months ; after him was Tethmosis, for nine years and 
“ eight months; after him came Amenophis, for thirty 
“years and ten months; after him came Oms, for 
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"thiiiy-siz years and iivd montlie; then came hig 
“danghter AceDoh»s> f« twel?® years and one month; 
“then Tm Her brother Bathotie, for nine years; then 
“was Acenoheres, for IwelTs years and fire months; 
“then came another Acenoheres, for twelve years and 
“three months; after Him Armais, for four years and 
“one month; after him was Kameeses, for one year 
“and four months; after him name Armesaes Miam- 
“noun, for sixty years and two months; after him 
‘ Amenophis, &r nineteen years and six months; 
“ after him came Bethosis and Bamesses, who had an 
“army of horse, and naval force. This king ap- 
“pointed bis hrother Armais, to be his deputy over 
“ Egypt. He also gave him all the other authority of 
“along, but with these only injunctions, that he 
“should not wear the diadem, nor be injurious to the 
“ queen, the mother of his children, and that he should 
“not meddle witli the other concubines of the king; 
“while he made an expedition against Cypms, and 
“ Phoenicia, and besides against the Assyrians and the 
“Medes. He then subdued them all, some by bis 
“arms, some without fighting, and some by the terror 
“of his great army; and being puffed up by the great 
“successes he bad had, he went on still the more 
“boldly, sad overthrew the oities and conntries that 
“ lay in the eastern parts; bnt after some considerable 
“time Armais, who was leil in Egypt, did all these 
“very things, by way of opposition, which hie brother 
“had forbidden him to do, witliout fear; for be used 
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'* pioUnce to the (^nedii, and continual to make iiso of 
*'the reat of tho conoubineB, wit}io\it sparing any of 
them; nay, at tbo persuasion of 3d8 fnanda he put on 
'‘the diadem, and set np to oppose bis brother; but 
“then, he who was set over the priests of Egypt, 
“ wrote letters to Setliosis, and informed him of all that 
“had happened, and how bis brother had set up to 
“oppose him] be therefore returned bach to Pains!um 
“immediately, and recovered bis kingdom f^ain. 
“Tbe country also was called from his name BgyfU 
“for Hanetbo says that SetUosis himself was called 
“ Aegyptus, as was his brother Armais called Eanaus.” 
(Flavius Josephus against Apion, i. 14, Winston's 
Translation.) 


The Hyhsos kings of whom we have remains are 




RA-iA-usEB, son of the Sun, Apbpa, 


One of the priucipel monuments which record the 
name of this king, Apera I., was found at Bnbastis by 
M. Naville in 1887-1889.* It consists of a red granite 
fragment of a door-post, on which we have the insorip* 
tioD, “ Son of the Snn, ApepA, giver of life,” and a 
mutilated statement to the effect that “he [set up] 
“pillars in great numbers, and doors in bronse to 


• L«., Snkh iifitf ne/tf, “ botratiful 8:pd, li© living om.” 

* &M Futufis, p. S8, anil plniM »ii. nod zuv. 
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... . ^ . Tim 28 ft very 
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portftat piece of infoiiofttioii, for it proves tbat ibis 
Apepft ftctuftll; boilt additions to ibe ancient temple &t 
Bnbastia, and it ia interesting to note that tbe Idng 
calle bimaelf "son of tbe Snn ” and “giver of life*' 
after tbe manner of an old Egyptian bing. At Qebelln,' 
in Upper Egypt, M. Bareasy reports ‘ the finding of tlie 
prenomen of Apepa X. bitten tivice by the side of the 
tfinged diBlr, a fact wbicb proves that the king carried 
on repairs or building operations far to the south 
of Thebes. A palette bearing tbe king's titles, 

cnee belonged to a scribe in tbe Hyksoa period,^ was 
acquired by the Berlin Huseum some years ago, and 
tbe British bfuseam possesses the famous mathematical 
papyrus, wliicli is said to Lave been written during the 
reign of this king. It wae purchased from Hr. Brem* 
ner, who obtained it from tbe executors of the late Hr. 
A. H. Rbind, and was purchased by him at Luxor in 
1858. This papyrus is stated, in tbe words which 
follow its title, to bave been copied by the scribe 
iAhmes, in the month Mesore, in the SBrd year of the 
king of the South and Kortli, Ba-na*us6r, from an 
anoient copy made in tbe reign of Maat*en-IU. This 

' littHfil, Uim. siv. p. 26 (N’«. xzx.). 

* EinoJohr, Proc. Sot. Biti. 16S1, p. 97. 
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lAet-D&JD«I tciog luust Iw AmenezDluit UL, & kiog of tho 
Xllth Djnastj, vho reigned ebont B.C. 2300. The 
Dame of the scribe of the arehetype, ^hmes, howeTer» 
BQggeets a period nearer the banning of the XViiith 
Dynasty, about ».a 1700, and palaeographical con¬ 
siderations indicate that the Rhind Papyrus v&s 
written at a etill later period, and that the scribe 
suuply copied ererything which he foimd written in 
the archetype. Attention was first called to this 
valuable document by the late Dr. Birch in the Zeit^ 
achrl/i fur .depypfiwfte 8 prtuhf, 1868, and since then 
its contents have been much discussed* by scholars; 
they deal with arithmetic and measnremente of volume 
and area, and, though none of the examples or problems 
indicate that the ^ypUans had any deep theoretical 
knowledge of arithmetic or geometry, all of them show 
that they were very ready in making practical calcula¬ 
tions, such, for example, as those which they would 
need in the remcaanrementa of their lands after the 
annnal inundations. Prof. Wiedemann has noted that 
some ancient writers state that the patriarch Joseph 
srrived in Egypt daring the reign of a king called 
Apapns or Apbobis, who may, perhaps, be identified 
with Apepa I. or Apepa II.; the CbristiaR writers 

I Sm EiMnlobj, aVji M«nWaM/acll«a Jer olieN A^i^'pUr 

vfht erliuUfI, Uipstp, 1S77| Taxi asd KomstvaUr; Uw 
wax tbe Traetcee ef the Britub tf tueani in 

1S98 onJar (be HUe fb««ja>0« ^ tA* fiJuail PapyrM, 

folio, with s ebort BiMiegnpbj «( Abe peppaa. 
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Dionydua of Tell Mahrd' and Bar Hebraens * call him 
Apopia, and Apapos, «£DOfisl. Wliether 

Ihia ba 80 or not cannot be said definitely* but it is 
very probable that Jacob’s son went down into Egypt 
doling the period of the XVIth Dynasty, when the 
Hyksos had to all intents and purposes become 
i^yptiaas. The picture of the Egyptian court, given 
to us by the narrative in the Book of Genesis, makes it 
exceedingly improbable that his visit took place during 
the unsettled times of the XVth Dynasty, before the 
usurping Semites had settled down to enjoy the 
property of those whom they had dispossessed. 


*• n j] ^ cimj] 

OSNZN, son of the Sun, Apepa. 

From the discoveries which were made at Tania by 
the Ute Dr. H. Brugsch and others we learn that ApspA 
n. inscribed bis names and titlos upon the right shoulders 
of two black granite statues of the king hTennaabriu 
which were set np in the temple there; the king calls 
hiraeelf “Sen of the Sun,” and “giver of life,” and 
"beloved [of Set].” On the sides and back of the 
statues Itameses U. added Ms name and titles, and 
mode several alterations in the inscriptions on them; it 

‘ Ed. Tollbws, UpaalB, 18G0. p. 2. 

> Ed. Brane, p. 14, 
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IB a curious fiict tlmt he caUBsd himself to he cAlled 
“ beloved of Sntekb,” ^ ^ ^ V‘ 

A table of offeriugs dedicated to Set, on 
which we find the three pnncipal names 
of Apepi 11., was obtained hj Kariette at 
Cairo,' and it has been supposed that it 
came from Memphis; if so, it would pro re 
that the king made offerings in the great 
temple of Ptah there. 

The Museum of the Lourre possesses 

i * 1 

tbcHonanaiDtot the base of a red granite statae on wiuon 
^r*i*n. originally depioted figures of the 

representatiTes of thiitj'six Tanquisbed Kcbian tribes, 
together with their names; an examination of this object 
has conrinced some ^ that the cariouohe of Amenophis 
IIX.,now inscribed upon it, was added by the order of this 
king, who thus usurped a statue wbioh, there is good 
reason to beliere, was set up by Apepa II. In connec¬ 
tion with Apepa II. must he mentioned here briefly the 
narratire of the beginning of the quarrel which arose in 
theXYIIth Dynasty, about B.o. 1760, between the prince 
of Thebes, who was called Seqenen>Ba Tau-AaHqeOj 


‘8m E. de B«agf, IwHpiinnt Paris, 2877, 

Plata 76. tni Patna. Tanfs. plata 3, X7e. 

* UcnunanCf, pi. 8S. 

* "La l^geada d'Araeoopbis III., MdstononC grarlQ on son 

" cbar^o. et la caractira da ce morcofio, la foat attrlbuar aojonn 
" ft an rai de la doosiftioa on do la traiuftma dTaisCtc. 
" anqoel il lant par caos^oant fairs bonnenr das conqufttas 
" ioscritas sar io aocla."—PiavMt, 8on»mat>0, p. 88. 
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and th« Hyksoa king bis O7er*lord; the result of the 
quarrel was that wav broke out, and after varying 
soccesses, a pitched battle was fought in which the 
Hyksos king was defeated, and the Theban prince lost 
his life. Eventually the Theban princes gained their 
independence. The Hykeoe king is said to have been 
called ipepa, but whether he was Apepa II. or another 
king of the same name cannot be said. A description 
of the narrative as found in the First SalHer Papyrus, 
now preserved in the British Museum, will be given 
in the Obapter on the XVIIth Dynasty. 



penrsu, son of the Sun, Kudti. 


The name of this king, Nubti, is maile known to us 
by the famous “ Stele of Four Hundred Years,” which 
was discovered at SiLn, or Tanis, in a fragmentary 
condition, among the battered pieces of five or six 
sepulchral, or memorial stelae, all of which dated from 
the reign of Rameses H.; it was found in the eastern 
portion of the ruins of the great temple at Tanis, at 
the place where, judging by the general arrangement of 
the buildiug, the shrine would have stood. In the 
upper part of the stele we see Eameses 11. making an 
offering of two vases of wine to the god Set, who is 
depicted in the usual form and with the usual attri¬ 
butes of the gods of Egypt. The god is called in the 







Tl>» SUle ut yo)it ilnnilrol Yarn. 


vauJuliwa wbiuK was douo wliou llio god had coascd to 
be populfti*. Behind the king is a figure of the official 
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who dedicated the stele, and close by liio are two Imes 
of text which md, [Homage] to thy ka (or double), 

“ 0 Set, thou sou of Nut, grant thou a life of happiness, 
"and the following of thy double to the double of the 
‘'trpd prince, the royal scribe, the supeiintendent of 
"the horaee, tlxa inspector of the desert lands, and the 
"OTerseer of the fortress of Tchar ” (i.e. Taais). The 
inscription wads i— 

(1) "May live Horus iU, the mighty Bull, beloved 
“of lIflit,lord of festivals like his father Ptah, Kin g 
“ of the South and North, { Usr-MaAVBa^setetKen-IU^ , 
“son of the Sun, (^-meses-meri-Amen^ , giver of life, 

“ (2) lord of the shrines of the Vulture and Uraeus, 
“protector of Egypt, vanquisher of foreign (or moun- 
“taiuons) lands. Bo, the begetter of tlie gods, over-lord 
“of the two lands, the Horus of gold, master of years, 
“mighty one of mighty ones, (8) King of the South 
“and North,* prince, over-lord of the two lands [by 
“reason of] the monuments of his name, (4) Rawbo 
“riseth in the heights of heaven aooording to hie will, 
“King of the South and North,* Kameses, 

(5) “ His Majesty commanded the makiug of a great 
" stele in granite to the great same of his fathers, 
“ having the wish to eetablish the name of the 
“fiilher of his fathers, (6) king EA-men-Maat, son of 
“tho Sun, Seti-meri-en-Kab, permanently and in n 


( Propomon uiA uoippd arc 
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“ flourishing condition for OTer, lilfft the 8nn, every 
“day” 

(7) “ Year 400, the fourth day of the fourth montli 
“of the inundation (i.e., hfe 80 Td),*of the Xing of the 
“Sonth and North, ^ Set-Aa-pehpeb^ > the son of the 
“ Suu, loving him, ^Nubti j , beloved of Heni-khuti, 
“whose existence endureth for ever and for ever. 
“(8) [On this day there came to Tarn's] the trpd, the 
“ governor of the city, the bearer of the fun on the 
“king’s right baud, captain of the hewmeo, inspector 
“of the desert lands, overseer of the fortress of Tanis, 
“general of the Mntchau (soldiery?), royal scribe, 
“ BUpeiintendent of the horses, (0) priest of Ba-neh* 
“ Tattu, the first prophet of Set, the chief reader of 
“the goddess Uatebet, the opener of the two lands, 
“ the overseer of the prophets of all the gods, Seti, 
“triumphant, eon of the erpe prince, the governor of 
“ the city, (10) the captain of the bowmen, inepector of 
“desert lands, overseer of the fortress of Tanis, the 
“ royal scribe, superintendent of the horses, Fa^Xfi'meses, 
“triumphant, born of the lady of the house, the sing- 
“log woman of Ea, Than, triumphant I He saith, 
"(11) Homage to thee, 0 Set, thon sou of Nut, thou 
"mighty one of strength in the Boat of Millions of 
“Tears, thou overthrowest the enemy who is in the 
"front of tbo boat of Rjl, the mighty one of roar- 
"ings . . . The last signs left on the stele coutain 
the prayer for a happy life which has already been 
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giren above.' Tbo above translation shows that the 
stele was set np by an official called Seti» the son of 
Pa-Hamesee aod Thaa, in honour of the god Set, and 
that he did so because Bameees Xt. gave him orders so 
to do. Instead, howeve:*, of being dated in the day 
month and year of the reign of Bameses II., in 
which it was set up, it is dated in the 400th year of the 
Eyksoa king Nubti, a most remarkable circumstance. 
M. Uariette wrote a learned disquisition on the Stele, 
an^ eousidered that rexplication de la et^le est dans 
'*la division de son texbe en deux puagraphes inde* 
“pendanW 

Tbe hrst part^ph contains four lines and refers 
to Bameses 11. onlyj the second paragraph relates 
to the governor of the city only, and, according to 
Marietta, to the celebratiou of the new year festival 
and of the festival of the Crocodile-god, the son of Set. 
He thought that four Imndred yeaia before that timo 
the Hjksos king Lad established a year for his people, 
and that the Stele marked the celebration of the 400th 
amuversary of the drat day of that year. The reasons 
he gave for these views seem to be a little fanciful, lot 
there is little donbt that in the reign of Rameses II. 
some era was in common use, in the Delta at least, 
which had been inaagurated by the Hyksos. Or as 

* For artioJMOB tbo &(elo 400 Yaftrs 9 b« £. Js B«a^, Rnu* 
ArehioUiffiqve, (om. >s. 1 S 94 ; Muioibe, itiU., tom. p. 160; 
Mi<1 GlinbM, AtijyplifeUa 1605, pp, 30 and SS, wliu hftvo 

poliitad aut th# miabakos wbtch wora maOo iii tlio text by tlio 
aiMon. ’ 
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Brugsch said, “la tb» town of Tacis, whosd iohabi- 
“ tanu for the raoet part belonged to the Semitio racos, 
“this mode of reckoning was ia such general nee that 
"the pereoa who raised the memorial atone thought it 
“notbing extraordinary to employ it aa a mode of 
" leekoning time in the beautifully engraved inscription 
“on granite which was exhibited before all eyes in a 
"temple.'’' As Boon as the Stele had been read and 
copied by Marietta he buried it carefully near the place 
where be had seen it, and as it was not found in the 
course of the ezidorations which were made at Taais in 
1888>84, we may conclude that it was well hidden. 
The reproduction of the iusoriptiou here given is taken 
from the plate which accompanied M. Kariette's paper 
in the i?evuc ArchciAogiqi^$ for 1865, but it is much to 
be regretted that photographic facsimiles cannot be now 
obtained of the Stele itself. 


4. f e p (HiS3 

SBUSER'EN, son uf the Sun, Knia^f. 

lu the Chapter on the period which lies between the 
Ancient and Middle Empires we have referred to the 
names of three kings which have been attributed by 
some to that time, but we shall probably be more 
correct in assigning them to the period of the Hyksos. 
Of first importance emong these iskiiigICuiAK, of whom 
> Sgypt under FAarsoA}. vol. i. p, St4. 
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It. NaTiUe* disooTei^d the lower part of a colossal 
statue at Bubaatis in black granite. The throne and 
legs are in a good state of preserration, and, fortunatelf, 
the three principal names of the king are clearlj legible. 
The Horns name of Khian waa "Anq atebuj," i.e., 
“embracer of lands his Ba name (or prenomen) was 
at one time read lan-IU, by reading O (j I] > 

instead of © [j {| but KUian ia now generaUy 

beliered to be the correct reading of the characters.^ 
Another monnment of the reign of Khian is the small 
stone lion which was acquired at Baghdad for the 
British hfosenm’* by the late Mr. Geo^ Smith; its 
ImportaDce was recognised by Derlria, who rightly 
attributed it to the EyVsoa period, but who mislead 
the cartouche. Some think that the lien is not the 
work of au Egyptian sculptor, and that the object was 
made in Asia, and that the head, having been damaged 
and reont at some oomparativelj modern period, has 
lost its antique character. Be this as it may, the 
raonmnent is of very considerabla interest, and is 
unique; moreover, it is the largest object of a purely 
Egyptian character wliicb has ever been obtained ibom 
the excavations that have been carried on in sites of 
ancient Babylonian citi^ near Baghdad. We may 
also conclude in respect of Ebian that as his monn- 


' Op. cil, p. S3, plato 35 A. 

* SeeDBTsssj iQit«cii«n, toav arl. p, 43 (No. JxzxTiii.y 

* E^ptian GallsTf, Ko. 997. 
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menta have beeo found in places so widely separated as 
Bubastia in iSgypt, B^bdad in Mesopotamia^ and 
Enoasoe in Crete, it is pretty certain that be was a 
powerful monarch, whose rule was fat-reacbing, and 
whose influence, os stated in his Horns name, eni* 
braced many lands/' That he belonged to the Hykaos 
people is rendered probable from the fact that on his 
scarabs he is described as “ bs^ semtu ” ^ 

“chief of the deserts,” a title which bas u mean¬ 
ing almost identical with that of “heq Shasu^ 
|. »•*•> “chief of the Shasn, or 
“ nomad tribes, whioh is probably tbe origin of the 
“ appellation Hykaos.” A portrait head of this king is 
preserred in the British Mnaeum.^ 

Of the kings Uatdiet and Ipeq-J.leru we know 
nothing, for their names occur only on scarabs, and we 
know not whether they leigoed before or after Khian, 
and indeed the position of Hhian hunself in the Hykaos 
Dynasty is unknown; it is probable, however, that he 
reigned before Apepa I,, and there is reason tp think 
that he was one of the flrst great Hykaos kings. The 
following aie tlic forms in which the names of Uatcbet 
and Ipec^'hlsru are found on scarabs:— 


5. 

6 . 


U 




Ktf7ptiitu littery, Nu. 1004, uuU «uo \'oI. ll. u( vliia «<jrk, ji. 174. 


1^4 KINGS SBSBS4A1U AND M>SE^-RA 

About this period probebly reigned tlie king nailed 
SfiSBttAitr [ [I i V j » whose name is found ia- 
eciibed upon a oalcareous stone fragment preeented to 
the British Museum by Mr. O. ■Willoughby Fraser 
(No. 24,898); it was found by him at Qebelen.* To 
the time of the Hyksos also probably must be assigned 
the obelisk at Tania^ which bears the name and titles 
of the king Bs-Ia-skb; the fragmentary iascriptione 
which remain on it deecriba him as the “beautiful 
“god, the lord of the two lands, the maker of created 
“things,” and aay that “he made monnmente to hie 
mother.” 


' IVe«. Sk. BdL ArA.,ni.Tr. p. 408. 
« 8«e Petri*, fUiM, pbte 3, H*. S>. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH I>TNASTT. 

PROM THEBES. 

The kings of tlie XVIIth Dynasty, wLo began tlie 
work of the expuleion of the Hyksos, reigned at Thebes, 
and as they assumed tlie old title of “ King of the 
South and North " they were probably the descend¬ 
ants of the kings of the XTIth aud XIITth Dynasties. 
It is certain that for several generations these princes 
were vassals of the Hyksos, for remains of the Hyksos 
domination in the Upper Country have been fonnd as 
far to the south as Glebel^n. There must have been an 
interval of considerable length between the Theban 
kings of the STfltli and XVIIth Dynasties, and during 
this period it seems that, for a time, the Theban power 
wos transferred to Coplos, where a family of princes, 
who n^mally bore the name of Antefna, reigned in 
succession for at least a century and a half. These 
princes were, most probably, descendants of the kings 
of the XnXth Dynasty, and ancestors of those of the 
XVJltU Dynasty ; their Kh names arc of the suine 
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form u tli080 of tlie kings of the XVTItk Byiiaety, auA 
their throne unmes closely resemble those of tlie kings 
of the Xnitli Dynasty. This group of princes has 
usually been assigned a place with the Menthu-beteps 
of the Xlth Dynasty, but in considering that dynasty 
we have shown good reasons for thinking it most 
probable that, whilst the Mentliu-hetepe and their 
predeoessor the ¥ Antefa do in reality belong to 
the XItil Dynasty, the kings who bore tlie nameR of 
Antef-Aa are to be tiunsferred to the period between the 
Xlllth and XVnth Dynasties. The tsasoca which 
hare led to this conolusiou have been already sot forth, 
and they are tliorefore not repeated here; the names 
of this group of lungs are as fallows • 



B£BassE*Esn'itBB-HAX, SOU of tlis Bun, Ahtsp-Xa (I.)> 



Ki>SBSK£flH-Ar-HAA, SOU of the Sun, A»T£P-iA (in.). 


4. 

with the Horus nuue Uah^ahkh, 
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6 . 


8 i ^ Ji ^ 1 B^-NVD-KIIBPERTS, 

eon of the Sun, Ahtbf (V.), with tbe Itorus name 

K NfiPfiR-KOBVERU. 


Accoitiing to Manetlio’e King List fts givsn 
by Julius Afriotmus, tbs XVIIth Lyouty com* 
prised forty>tbno kings of Thebss, whose toUl 
inigns offiountod to 161 years, and forty-three 
Shepherd Kings, wlioee totiJ reigns also 
amouated tc 161 years, and it soems that tbe view 
held by the authorities A:om which \xt compiled Ids List 
was that those dynasties reigued contemporaneously. 
•The fact, liowevor, tliat each dyuoety is made to oontmu 
exactly tbe same number of kings, end to lost exactly 
tlie seme Dumber of years, suggests a ohroiiological 
arrangemeDt which is purely artii^oial. Id tbe extract 
from Josephus already quoted we are told that the 
duration of the Hyksos rule over Kgypt was P years, 
and that it was brought to an end by a native Egyptian 
king called Misplirogmuthoeis or Alispliragmuthosia, 
who smote the Hyksos and shut them up in a plaee 
called Avaris, which bad an area of 10,000 acres. 
This place the Hyksos fortided strongly by means of a 
“ vast sod strong wall.*' But Tbummosis, tbe boo of 



* U. fifsspoM (uIoi^W Ermiui’B viow thst tbe XVth DfiiflisLr 
r«lgoe<l SS4 jvtn, th* XYUli Sd4 jMrt, anJ tlie XVIltU 143 
/Mrs, in all, 8Sl onU ho place* tbe luvMtcn About s.c. 2040. 
tore. U. p, 73. 
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Alispiiragmuthosis, b««ioged with 480,000 men, 
aud at the Ter 7 moment when he despaired of reducing 
the (My, the people ineide it capitulated on the noder* 
gtaDding that they were to leave Egypt, and to be 
permitted to go whithersoever they pleased. These 
terms were agreed to, and they departed Egypt 
with all '4heir familiee and eifecte, in number not less 
"than 240,000, and bent their way through the desert 
towards Syria.'' They were afraid of the Assyrians, 
who were then masters of Asia, and they therefore 
built, iu the eons try now called Judea, a eity of 
BuCoient size to contain this multitude of men, and 
they gave it the name of Jerusalem.' The events here 
referred to, if they ever happened, must have taken 
place in the XYIIlth Dynasty, for the king called 
Thummosis must be one of those of the dynasty who 
bora the name of Thothmee, and therefore Josephus 
must be ooofusing, first, names, and, leooudly, events. 
The huge numbers which he gives are, of course, 
incredible, and he is mistaken about the period of the 
building of Jerusalem, for the name of the city occurs 
in three of the Tell el.'Amama Tablets,* from which we 
learn that the governor at that time hod bees appointed 
by the king of Egypt, and the context shows that the 
city was not a new one. The allusion to the departure 
of 240,000 people be calls the Exodus, but this subject 
will not be considered until later. 

' Oor;, Aiuitni Fn^nrutt, p, 178. 

* S«« WinckUr, plfttea IOC, 106,110. 
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Side hy side with the acoauot of Josephus may bo 
read the fragmentary narrative of tJie dispute between 
the governor of Thebes and the Hykeos king in the 
Delta, whioh resulted, first, in a great war, and secondly, 
in the restoration of tlie sovereignty of the country to the 
princee of Thebes. It must be said at the outset that 
the dooument is only a part of a historical romauco, 
and tliat it must not be relied upon for matter-of'faot 
evidence ; its value, notwithstanding, is very great, fur 
the copy, cf whioh we posseae a pait in the First 
Sallier Papyrus’ (Biit. Mue., No. 10,186), was writteii 
in the XllCth Dyiiaity, and it, no doubt, represented the 
views of many people at that time. Had the romonoe 
not been based upon some substratum of foot, or had 
what is narrated in it beeu wholly improbable, it wcvhl 
never have found a place among the compositions which 
ore preserved in the Fiist Sallier Papyrus. The narra* 
tive begins by stating that the laud of Qemt, i.e., Egypt, 

belonged to the “people of filth," 

and there was neither king nor lord in the land; aud 


it came to pass that king (l{il»eeqeaeu ^ ^ 

p held the position cf governor 


of the region of the South, and the “filthy” ones, i.e.. 


I Tbo lilsntic tost ot tho doavraeiit wu pablSibod bj the lato 
Dr. 8{rcb lo ffiUeC pt. t. pi. 8. *rmos)atioa& or* pran la 

7Vn)i«. Wl. ylreli.,Tal. ; Brogadi, Stfi/pl u^ier tht 

Fhartuka, to 1« i. p. OSS; Chabci, La PoHtxrt, p. 37ff. ( Uoupem, 
itudtiy tom. i. ftK. 8, p. lOo ff.; «lc. 
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the Semitic Hjksos of Ibe city of EA, wsie undev the 
authority of the taler, ( Ba-Apepi] , ( O (| ^ g (| l| jl *]!, 

in t3ie city of Het-Uert, i.e., ATftrie, Q ^ 
whom the eotiie ooniitry paid tribute, aad aokoowinged 
bis Borereiguty by the giting of service, and of the 
products of the land and of good things of every kind 
which the country of Ta-meri, f.e., Egypt, yielded. 
Now king* Ea*Apepi had made the god Sutekb, 
^ ^ ^ served no other god in 

all tlie country eieept Sutekli, and he built a temple of 
the dost beautiful and enduring work, close by the 
palace which he had built for himself, and he was wont 
to rise up regularly each morning and to offer up to 
Sutekh the sacrifices which were legally due to the god^ 
and the chief officers of Ite governor, ( j j] j used to 
take up their places there with garlands of fiovers, just 
ae they had beau wont to do in the temple of IU>!Veru- 
Khnti. 

And it came to pass that king ^R&-Apepi j bad 
the intention of sending a despatch to king 
f Ri^eqenen^, and having assembled his chiefs and 
nobles, and officers, he seems to have wished to obtain 
their help io drawing up the terms of it; they, however, 
failed to give bim the assistance which he required, so 
he sent for his scribes and magicians, and bade them 
' StUn, 1 ^ i], w rMlIj th» oftme for king of tho Soutk. 
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niftke for him some esense for picking & qTiari*ol with 
the king of tho South. The broken context suggests 
that B&*Apepi \7jshed to make SeqesemlU adopt the 
worship of Sutekh :n his temple at Thebes. ‘When 
the mE^eians had come into the king’s pveeenoe, tliej 
suggested that the king should send to Seqenen-Ba a 
luesfl^e to this effect :~Riug B£>Apepl oonunaudeth 
thee, saying. “ Let one hunt ou the lake the hippopota- 
“ muses which are on the lake of the city, so that they 
“ may let sleep come to me both by day and by night.” ‘ 
For, said the magicians, he will not know how to 
answer this message, whether well or ill. And then 
thou shalt send a second envoy, sayiug:—King Ru- 
Apepi oommandeth thee, thus: “ If the governor of the 
“ South doth not answer my message, let him no longer 
" serve any other god besides Sutekh; but if he maketb 
answer thereto, and he doetli tliat which I tell him to 
“ do, I will take nothing whatsoever from him, and I 
" will bow myself down never again before any other 
“ god in the whole earth besides Amen-Ert, the king of 
“the gods.” The writer of the romance wishes to 
indicate that the hippopotamuses on the lake at Thebes 
made ,so much noise, hoth by day and by nigbt, that 
Ra-Apepi could get no sleep in Tanis, and we may 
readily agree with the magicians who composed the 
message that the king in the South would not know 
how to answer it, because he would probably think 
that ItvApepi bad lost his senses, for by no natural 
‘ hfaapern, Bitl. Anc., (om. U. p. 76. 
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m^aos known in tliose days could tko king in the Delta 
be distuibed by bearing the plungings and splasliings 
of hippopotamuses in swamps some six hundred miles 
away. Wbat really happened as a result of R&*Apepi’s 
message, or whether it was despatolied or not, we shall 
probably neveT know, for the part of the papyrus which 
contains the end of the story is broken. Stiipped, 
however, of all romance, wa learn from the dooninent 
that in the time of Apepi II. the Hyksos king at Avaris 
was tlie over-lord of the governor or king of Thebes, 
and that all the country paid taxes to him, and also 
probably performed manual labour for liiin without 
payment. It is also clear that at some time or other 
there must have been a dispute about the supremacy of 
the god Sutekb, and that about the time of the raigu of 
Seqe)ten*IbV itrifs broke out between the king of the 
Korth and the governor of the South. The Theban 
kings of the XVlIth Dynasty whose uamee are known 
from hisroglyphic sources are:— 


son of the 8un, Ta*1 A. 


Of the details of the reign of Ta-II we know nothing, 
but when ho died tlie country was in a sufficiently 
settled state to allow his family to build him a tomb 
in the famous Valley of the Tombs of the Sings at 
Thebes, and to bury him with something of the pomp 
which usually attended the funeral of an Egyptian 
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king. Tins king and bis tomh am mentioned in the 
Abbott Papyrus, where we leam that on the 18th day 
of the 8rd month of the 16tb year of the reign of 
Rameees IX. the tomb was examined by the masons, 
who were attached to the Commiesicn which bad been 
appointed to report upon the damage done to the royal 
tombs by the thieTea, and was found to be intact.^ 
The monumeuta belonging to this laign are very few, 
and oonsist ehiefiy of (1) a boomerang, which is in* 
scribed on ono side with the king*! name, Ta>)ln, 

*¥* 

of his son Tbuau, ^ ^ which was 


found lying on the mummy of au official at Thebes, 
and (2) tire palette of a scribe^ on which the owner 
has cut with a knife the name and titles of his 
sovereign, thus: “Peautiful god, lo») of the two 
“lands, maker of created things, litVseqonen, sou of 
“the Sun, Ta-fiA, giver of life for ever, beloved of 
*'Amen-BA, beloved of Sesheta.” 




Ssqbhbs-Ba, sou of the Su», Ta-Xa-aa. 

Of the reign of Ta-Xa-Ia also nothing is known, 
aud the only notice conoemiug him which has come 


> Maaporo, p. 20. 

* S«o MariotM. 2fnn«ninit(i, pi. Olt, 1 onrl 

• F1gv»d in Maap«ro, Bi$i. ine., bom. il. p. 70. 
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down to iis ia b the Abbott Papyrus, wherein we 
read tJiat he was the second king [called] Ta-aa, 

bie gra^e was examined by the toasons on the same 
day ta bis predece59oi’'s, and was found to be intact. 
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IIa*se(5 BI7 bn, eon of the Sun, Ta-Ia-qeit. 


Of the reign of Ta-iix.QBH, as of the reigna of Ins 
two predecessors, we know little, but it is perfectly 
certain that he took a very prominent part in the great 
■struggle of the Thebans with the Hjkaoa for supremacy, 
and, if we may judge &odi the oondition in which bis 
mummy was found, he died fighting the “ fi^hy ” 
ones of the north. “Where he was killed we know not, 
but his remains were brought to Thebes, and treated 
with medicaments and spices and duly buried, probably 
in a tomb which was specially built for him, and we 
may assume that his mummy lay undisturbed for some 
hundreds of years; towards the close of the XXth 
Dynosty, however, great robberies of the royal tombs 
wero perpetrated, and at length orders were given to 
collect the royal mummies from their tombs in the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, And to bring some 
of them into one of the largest of the royal tombs, 
namely, that of Betl 1., whilst others were hidden in 
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the tombs of Araenopliie T, aad AmoEophis II, For 
Bomo reason or other tbe mummies of zmuiy of the 
greatest kings of the XVIIIth, XlXtli, and XXth 
Dynasties were again moved, this time to a spot 
near the modern Der al-Baharf,‘ and there they lay 
carefully hidden until 1871, when they were diaoovered 
by a native of Shdkli ‘Abd al-Kflma, who, together 



TMBatrft&M lo Ui« Tftiwj' eC th« Tnabeof ihe Kio|*. 
FruiR K pliolofrnjih ly A, M, linxor. 


with bis brothers, began to sell them. At length the 
Egyptian Government beard of the “find,’' and Hen' E. 
Brugscb Bey was sent to Thebes to bring the mummies 

’ In Ambio, 1 . 9 ., the mooeifterj » tho 

rivor,” ea opposB*! bu tlio o«i)\'ent in monotoinsthe uftor 4 
is inserted oron b; maoj n&tiToe Ce fnoilitfite tLo pronuneintioB t>( 
the word ; tlie secocd i ie oinittod in pronasciation. 
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and all tbeir foneral furniture to Cairo, and tMa work 
vrsa daly oarried ontby him. The principal mummies 
found at D6r aUBabaii were those of:—Seqeoeu-lU 
(Ta'ftO'qen), Am^lais 1., Amen-hetep I., Tbothmes I,, 
Thotbraes IT., Tliothmes XII., Bameaes I., Seti I., 
Bameses 11., Bauiesea III., besides a number of princes 
and princesses, and members of the dynasty of priest* 
hinge. In 1898, M. Loret found in the tomb of Amen* 
hetep H. the mummy of that kiog, and the mummies 
of Thotlimes 17., Amen*betep III., Amen-betep IV., 
Seti IX., Sa*Ptab, Bameses 17., Ramesee Y., Bameses 
VI., and perhaps also of Seti*nekht. 

But to return to Ta‘Aa*qeQ. The mummy of this 
king was unrolled by M. hfasperot on June 0, 18$6, 
and when the swathinge were removed, one after the 
other, it was seen that the king’s head was turned 
round to the left, and that long matted tnfu of hair 
bid a large wound in the side of the head in front 
of the ear. The lips were drawn back in such a 
way that the teeth aud gums protruded through them, 
aud the tongue was caught between the teeth wheu 
the king received the blow, and was bitten through, 
probably as a result of the shook. The left cheek 
was laid open, also by a blow from an axe or club, 
and the lower jawbone was broken, aud another blow 
from an axe had split open the skull and made a 
long slit in it, through which the brains protruded; 
finally, a stab over the eye from a da^er probably 
I 8 m Uofitia 9a'g^U* &e D4ir tl-S^arii Pam, IS80, }). fiS7. 
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ended the bmre mat’s life. He was about forty years 
oM when he died, and bis frame was strong and well- 
If nit together; his bead was small, and was covered 
with masses of block Jxair, the eyes were long, the nose 
straight and large at the base, the jawbone strong, the 
mouth of moderate aise, and the teeth were aonnd and 
white. One ear had disappeared, but locks of his hair 
and beard were visible, and M. Maapero thinks that 
the king was shaved on the very morning of the battle. 
He ia thought to have belonged to one of the Barabsra 
races, but whether he did or not, the race to which he 
was aldn was far less mixed than that to which 
Bameses H. belonged, Ta.aa-qen is, no doubt, the 
king who is referred to in the romance in the Sallier 
Papyms whicli wo have already described, and there is 
every reason for believing that tlie battle in wbieb he 
fought BO splendidly for his oountiy was one in widch 
the Hyksos loat heavily, and it may be that it ^?as the 
first of the successes wliicb restored the fortunes of the 
princes of Thebes. 

(Zm] e»-«*toh- 

RHBPEB, son of the Sou, 

Of the history of the reign of Ka.ues nothing ie 
known, but there is reason for believing that both he 
and bis great successor, Amasis I., were sons of Ta- 
ua.qen (Seqenen-Ka III.); be cannot have reigned 
many years, and when be died he was buried in a tomb 

VOL. m. 
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at or near tlie modom Diub foT tbe Abbott 

Tapyrus* records that in tbe reign of Ramesea EC. tbe 
tomb of this king wae examined and was found to be 
intact. Tbe OTideuee of oertain monnineDU prores that 
in later times he was wahipped aa a god- Scarabs 
inscribed with his name are known, and aoma revy 
important weapons in bronze are inscribed with hia 
name and titlea- The most remarkable of these is a 
bronze apear-head in the collection of Sir John Brans, 
K.C.B., which measures 23i inches in length. It was 
fixed by its socket to a wooden handle by means of a 
btonae pin, which holds in its place a bronze ring 
ornamented with a pattern and with the king’s prenomen 
inlaid with gold. Down the blade is an insoription 
which reads:—“Beautiful god, the lord, maker of 

created things, TU-uatch-kheper. I am a vabant 
'* prince, beloTcd of Ra, the son of the Moon, bom of 
" Tboth. son of the Sun, Ka-mee, mighty for eyer! ” * 
In the same collection is a fine bronze axe-head in- 
scribed with the prenomen and nomen of Ka-mes, 
wliich, like its fellow in the British Museura, was found 
in the ooffin of Queen Aab-betep, the wife of Ka-mes. 

I S«« UMpero, Siv}uMe, p. SI. 

^ j|^ P foj WW in tcI. 5®, 
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Aah-het«p lived QDtil alie wm well over eighty jeare 
of age, for slie is meDtioned on the stele of Zaree 

steward, as being alive in the 
tenth year of the reign ofAmen-ljetep L;^ and it aeems 
as if she was still living in the reign of Thothmee L, 
for her name occurs on the stele of the official called 


I”f. Th 0 eofSD of Aulj-hetsp was 

discovered under very remarkable cironmatances. Early 
in 1859 Mariette noticed at the entrance to the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes what appeared to 
be the mins of a tomb, and set men to work to escavate 
them. Dnring the course of the work the Arabs found 
close by, in the sand, a handsome gilded wooden coffin 
which much resembled the coffins of the Antef prjjices; 
when it was opened it was found to contain the muraniy 
of the Queen, large quantities of jewellery, many pieces 
of which bore the name of Aahmea, ^veapons made of 
gold also inscribed with the name of Aabmes, some 
bronze weapons, already mentioned, inscribed with the 
name of Ea*mes, and two models of boats, one in gold 
and one in silver, provided with orews of rowers, etc. 
The gold boat was inscribed with the name of Ka-mes, 
and it is pretty clear that it had been buried with that 
king; the silver boat was uninscribed.® The coffin and 


' Bovrioat, tern. ir. p. (N«. 74). 

» lied., p. S3 (Ho. 78). 

> For fkcaiiDilaft of noop of tbsM bwoUtul objooU, mb Birch, 
Bgypiian Relia, London, 1863 > oodfor d««cripiioni 
SBB UaspBro, Onidf, p. 76 ff. 
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its oonteota were seized by the Hudtr of i^ena, and 
aldiough Marietle laid bis bands upon him aa soon aa 
possible, many of the most beautiful of the objects of 
jewellery had been sold and had disappeared. It is 
said that many fine gold objects were melted down by 
a natire of Luxor who possessed the necessary melting* 
pot and furnace. Many theories hate been put forward 
to explain the finding of the coffin in such a place, but 
M. Maspero’s is the most reasonable; be tbiolra that it 
and its contents were token from the royal tombs by 
thieves who bad plundered them, and who, not being 
able to dispose of their booty, bid it in the sand until 
such time as they shonld be able to coma back and 
take it away. This, however, they ware nnable to do, 
because they were probably pnt to death as a pnnish* 
meat for the robberies which they had committed, and 
so their secret perished with them; the Abbott Papyrns 
proves that several of the robbers of royal tombs were 
punished, and we can only hope that among them were 
the thieves who plundered the tombs of AiUj-hetep and 
her husband Ea^mes. 



SEKHENT-KSB, son of the Sun, Ra-SENEKar-BN. 


SBNfiKHT-B»-RA was probably the son of Ka-mee 
and A&b-b^tep, and though his exact position in the 
King List is unknown, from the fact that the cartonehe 
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contaimcg bis name ocoura on a Trhiie limestono altar 
preserved at bTarseilleB side by side with the names of 
Saqenen'Ba and Es'ines, it is right to assume that be 
reigned about the same time as his father. The Mar* 
seilles altar has a peculiar value, for it was made for 
an official called <^enua, who was the scribe of the place 
of Mast, that is to say he was attached in his capaoity 
as scribe to the foundation which provided for the 
worslup of all the longs whose names are given on the 
altar. The kings enumerated on the altar are sixteen 
in number, and the queens are two, i.e., Aah'hetep and 
AAhmeS’nefert'ari.^ M. Daressy baa given proof that 
BTfsekhent-neb and BA>senekht-en are one and the 


same person.’ 

To this period must probably be assigned the reign 
of the king ^ called Anh-mes-sa*pa< dr 

according to 

the Abbott Papyrus, was examined in the reign of 
Bameses IX, and found to be intact. We l^now that 
Ka-mes and Aab'h^p had several children besides 
^enekbten-Ba and Amaais L, and it is probable that 
after the death of Eo-mes the sons may have assisted 
their mother, one a^er the other, in governing the 
country, but we have no proof that such was the case. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain that the country 


' Soo Uupero, Ca4a?»;u« tin £gvi‘iifn IfOTsefUg, ?aH«, 
1&9. p. 3 (No. 4). 

* RMbCtl, tom. sill. p. 140. 
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was io & Tsrj unsettled ooDdition, for, althougli 
Seqsiisn>IU must have inflloted a severe defeat npoc 
the Hykeos lo the battle in which he met his death, 
their power was by no means broken, especially as they 
were still in possession of their stronghold Avaria If 
then the princes of Thebes were determined to fallow 
up the advantage which they had already gained, it 
was imperative for them net only to strike, hnt to 
strike qnickly, and to strike hard, and we are no doubt 
right in aesumiog that the interval which existed 
between the death of 8eqenen-Ba and the accession to 
the throne of Aahines or Amasls I., the €rst king of the 
XVmth Dynasty, was very short. The sxamination of 
SeqeoeO'Ra’s mummied remains shows that be was of 
Kubian or Berber origin and descent, and the facts of 
Egyptian history which have come down to as prove 
that it was the hot 8dd4ni blood' which he trans¬ 
mitted to his descendants which made them ight and 
conquer their enemies wheresoever they met them, and 
which made their dynasty the greatest that ever sat 
upon the throne of Egypt. The origin of AAh-hetep, * 
the great ancestress of the dynasty, is not so clear, 
but judging from the name for the Moon*god A&b) 

(| _ii which forms part of her name, she 

should be connected with some family who were settled 
in the town called HsrmopoUs by the Greeks Eind 


‘ negro blood. 
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KliemeonQ, pi|zz^> t)y the Egyptiuns.^ In this 
city the god Thoth, the Herm« of the Greehs, was 
worshipped nnder the form of the ibis, and the moon in 
the sky wee both his dwelling-plaoe and his symbol, 
and the Mooii'god Aab and Thoth were one and tlie 
sane being. Bat whate^^er her origin, Auh-betep was 
connected with the worshippers of the moon, who gape 
her the name Aah-hetep, just as the worshippers of Ka 
called their children Ba*botep, and the worshippers of 
Amen, Sebek, Menthn, and other gods called their 
children Amen-bstsp, Sebek^hetep, Menthu-hetep, etc., 
respectlTely. It is a pity that no details of the life of 
this remarkable woman have come down to us, for in 
her we may recognise a woman equal in ability to the 
great Queen ^atshepset, but with less vanity, and in 
her we have, no doubt, the source of the wise counsels 
which resulted in the freeing of the kingdom of Thebes 
from subjection to the Hyksos, and in the rise to power 
of the glorious XVlIIbh Dynasty. 

) The modern • S^raong ftoeiont CopU was a IcgeiKl 
the eS«ct thftt this oftr was vieltod 1*7 the Virgin Uarj and JoMph 
aod the Child Jesiit, AVbo was worshipped b; the maoja treea 
there; tbeae troee renala io a bowed poeitioa "unto thl* &ey.” 
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THE EIGHTEENTH HTNASTT. FHGM THEBES. 

^ C-EIj] 

PBl^PIf, SOD of tte Sun, Aifl-UEfl, 

Ajiisis I.,* tbe foDDder of Ibe XVIIItb. 
Dynasty, Tvaa tbe son of Beqeuen-BA, and 
the brother of Ea-mes, and aoeording to 
Mauetho lie reigned twenty-fiTe years; 
this last atatement agrees tolerably well 
with the evidence of the monninente. He 
ia famous as the king who finally 
deliTetad hia country fi'om the Hykaos, 
and we gain some valuable information 
eoucemisg hie expedition againat this 
people from an inscription found in the tomb of one of 
bis naval officers, called, like himself, AmSsis, Thia 
distinguished man was a member of one of the greet 
faaiUee of the famous city of Nekheb, the seat of the 
shrine of the goddess Kekhebet, and the city which had 
aluinat from time immemorial marke<l tlie boundary of 
Egypt proper in the south, jnat as Per-TJatchct (Buto) 



Bis name sm«i tomesn, UooQ*ffvd bstb gireu birtU [to 




AAHMSS THE GEMERAL 


h&d mai’ked its limit in 
tbs Dorth, aad which ha<l 
always bsan made suffi* 
cieritl; strong to resist 
any attack which might 
be made upon it. He 
is called the “ chief of 
the sailors," and claims 
in his inscription to 
be the son of Abana, 

think that Abana was 
ibe name of his grand' 
father^ and that his 
father's name was Baba, 
but it is far more likely 
that Abaua and Baba 
are yariant forma of one 
and the same name. As 
Ani^is serred under four 
kings, and as hie narrS' 
tiye must be giycu in 
connexion with the his* 
toty of tins dynasty, a 
reudeiing of the iuscrip* 
tion is here given.^ He 


* Vqt tbe text 9CC Lepelui, iJu\c won»B*^>b tl tl^rure pt king A8l>» c»I. 
DefAmSltr. iU. pi. H. T O Cl <>'*1 ±0 
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gajg:—“I speak unto yon, 0 alt m$D> aod 1 would 
"‘make you to underaUad the favours which have come 
“upon luo. I was decorated with gold on eeveu occa- 
“sioDs id the Bight of the whole country, and was 
“given maoaervaute and maidserrants, together with 
“what belonged to them. I acquired mauy large 
“estates, and the fame of the brave deeds which X 
“wvongbt shall never cease fiom this land. I came 
“intobeing in the city of Nekbeb, and zny father, Baba, 
“^1^' of Ee*ant, 

“v^ae one of the captains of king Seqeuen lU. 1 
“ succeeded him as captain of the ship called the * Bull ' 
“ (Jfag, ^ [1 in the time of the lord of th« 

“two lands Amasis I., at which period I was still 
“ young and unmarried, and was still sleeping in the 
' ‘ apparel of little boys. But afterwards X got for myself 
“ a house, and 1 rose up and betook myself to the ship 
“called the ‘North,’ that I might fight, and next it 
“ came upon me to follow on my feet after the Prince 
“when he journeyed in his chariot. Now the king 
“besieged the city of Avaris,' and it became my duty 
“ to fight upon my feet before his majesty. Next X was 
“ promoted to serve on the ship called ‘ Kh&'em-Msn* 

“Defer,’ ^ and whilst the king 

“ was fighting on the waters of the canal of Avaris 


nr-asss- 
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“ called Patchetku, ^ I rose up, 

“ aud iu fighting made a capture and I took a band. 
“When this feat was mentioned to the king be ga7e 
“me a gift of gold for my braTery. And there woe 
“ war again in this plaoe, and again I fought and made 
“ a capture and took a band; and ^ain a gift of gold 
“ for my bravery was given to me. Another time 

“war waa going on in Ta-gemt, ^, to 

“ the eoutb of the city of Avarie. I captured a priaoner 
“ alive, 1 rushed into the water, and dragged him with 
“ me through it aud then along the road to tho city ; 
“ this feat having been onnouuced to the king by tho 
“ herald, a gift of gold for my bravery was given to me 
“ again. Finally the king captured the «ty of Avaris, 
“ and I brought in as captives one mau, aud three 
“women, fonr persons in all, and his majesty gave 
“them to me for slevea. Then, in the fifth year of bis 
“reign, his majesty besieged the city of SharnbAua,' 
"^1and took it, and I made a 
“capture of two women and one hand; a gift of gold 
“was again given to me for my bravery, and the 
“ captives were given to me for slaves.” 

From the above we see that king Amftsie only sncceecled 
in capturing Avaris at tlie fourth attack, but once having 
succeeded in doing this he was able to follow up his 
victory the following year, the fifth of his reign, by 

' I.o,, 3barah9o, ***• 


DEFEAT OF THE NUBIANS 
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ptusuiog the Hyhws to the city of Shatuhen, whither 
they had fled for refuge, and ite coptoro enabled him 
to exact gubnuBsicin from all the tribes in the desert to 
the north-eeat of Egypt. The narrsUTO conlinueB 

Kow when hie majesty had chastleed sorely the 


“Mentin' of Asia, 


he 


“sailed up the Nile as far as Khent-hen-Defer, 
“1T & J was a district that lay on 

the bank of the Nile to the east of that portion of it 
which flows between W&d! ^alfa and the fortresses ol 
TTsertsen I. at Semneh), “in order that he might punish 
"th* Anti, J||, of KMBeti, ^ !. i®-. 

“Nubia; and bis majesty made a great slaughter 
“among them. 1 rose up and I brought in two 
“prisoners alive and three hands, and the king again 
“ gave me a gift of gold and also two female slaves, 
“Then his majesty sailed down the river with joy, hie 
“ heart being elated with conquest and strength because 
“ he had conquered and obtained possession of the 
“ lands of the south and those of the north.” Thus we 
see that Amasis I. ^vas now masler both of the Delta 
and of Upper Egypt and Nnbia, Soon after this, how¬ 
ever, we read that a aerions revolt broke out in the 
south, and the leader, who is called the “ Filthy One,” 

ot ■‘Rcourge,”'V 


I !.« , Uw tribc» «])0 )ir«d in the doaort from soutLom Sfria tu 
far Matbaa Sinai. 
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wards quickly and defiled, ov laid waste, tlie sTirines of 
the gods of tUe aonlh 5 AnUsie I., witli liis two generals 
called Amueis, son of Abana, aud Anweis, siimamed 
Pen-nekbeb, ° 1 1],’ brought him to bay ia a place 
on or near the Kile, close to Egypt, called Thent-la-a, 
Here hia majesty took him ond Ids 

0 A I ^ ZXiSi 

men priaonera, and, saya the general, “ I rose up and 
** brought in two prisonera whom X bad aeized and 
“ dr«^d from the boat of the Scourge, and bia 
majesty gave me five heads ae my share and five ata 
“ cf land in my native city. The same ^vas done to all 
“the sailors of the boat wherein I waa. Theu there rose 


np a vile oue, whose name waa TetMin, ^ (j 


“ and he gathered unto him a number of runagates and 
“rebels, hnt bis majesty smote him and hie companions 
“ so sorely that they could never ag«n riae up. On 
“this occasion the king gave me three heads and five 
“measures of land in my own city/' The general 
Amfiais ccnclndes his inscription by describing how he 
conveyed his majesty Amenopbis I. np the rivei when 
he went to enlarge the boundaries of Egypt, and how 
the king took captive many Nubian s,2 and also how 


* For the Lcp»it3a« iu- pK 43 s and PrlMS 

d’ATMBae. iroAuntAOf, pi. 4. 

• Arnica bTougW the back from “Siioctnet two,” 

^ AwiVk Jr 

in two 
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lie Conveyed his msjesty Tbothmes I. up the river wbes 
be was msking as expedition. ogaiust the disaffected 
tribes of Kbenb-beQ^uefer, 

It eeenps that wlxec Amasia I. had cQoqaeted his 
foes ju the south and the north he settled doien to 
admiiuster his country, for no further military expedi¬ 
tions are mentioned; that this was mncb needed goes 
without sayiug, for the temples of the gods were in 
ruins, and everywhere the works which it was the duly 
of the Government to perform had been neglected. 
The Hyksos destroyed mnch, but what they left 
undestToyed the native Egyptians neglected; through 
these oanses the conditioiL of the country was lament¬ 
able. In the twenty*seoosd year of bis reign Amaais I. 
was able seriously to undertake the rebuilding of tbe 
temples of the gods, especially those of Ftah at 
Memphis and Amen in the Apts, and with this object 
in view he had the quarries of Tura reopened, in order 
that “good stone" might be hewed therein for the 
buildings.^ Tbe hewing of the stone was carried out 
by people called “ Eenkhu,^’ ^ V* are com¬ 
monly but dvoneously supposed to be “ PhoenlciaiLs,” 
but the word “Fenkhu” does not represent 
for tbe »mple reason that this Greek word was 
unknown to the Egyptians at that time. “ Fenkhu 
means, as MQller has sbown,^ “ foreigners ** in general, 

‘ 8o« for tbe text* of (he two tableto ui tbe qaartiee et Ton 
which moaUon theee fikote, Lepeius, Besfcmuter, ili. pi, S. 

’ vedBuTcpd, p. SiOff. 
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blit un<Ierlyiiig this teim tli« measiog 

“thieves” or “pluudei'ei'S,” i.e., “barbarian robbers.” 
It is, howevei', poasibU that in biter times tho Peukhu 
were identified with the Phoenicians. Under the 
larger tablet at Tnra is a representation of three pair 
of oxen drawing a stone from the quarry on a sledge; 
thair drivers cairy sticks and wear short, pointed 
beards. Of the closing years of Amasis I. and of his 
death we know nothing; bis body was mummified, and 
the mummy was found at Dir al-Bahar!. whither it 
had been removed from bis own tomb for safety. It 
was about 5 feet 5 inches in length, and was unrolled 
on June 9,the wrappings and swathings were 
of coarse linen, and of a yellowish colour, and well 
iilnstrated the ski!! whioh the embalmors of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty possessed. Xhe head was sniall in 
proportion to the size of the body, but it gave the idea 
of a healthy and vigorous man who was at most fiftv 
years of ogs. The hair was thick and wavy, like that 
of Seqenen>Ri», whom Amfisis resembled in a remark* 
able degree. The eyelids and part of the cartilage of 
the nose had been removed in days of old; the forehead 
was narrow, the cheek bones were premiueot, the month 
delicate and filled with strong teeth, and the chin firm.' 
Tho wooden coffin of Amasis 1. is in the form of a 
human body, and has a beard; the hair, ornaments, 
etc., are painted in blue upon a yellow ground. Tho 
coffin is about S ft. 11 ins. long, and upon the breast 
' Sc« Uii»pero, Mimia iiojrata, p. tse. 
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id inscribed I |^* 

reign of AraAsis I. the departare of Moses from Egypt 
is attributed by Manetho (Cory, op. cti., p. 116). 

Tbd^nfe of Am^is I. waa lifs sistei*, and was called 


AARMKS-NBflRT-iEI P ^ ^ 

described on tbe tablet at Toia as “ diTine wife, royal 
wife, great lady, lady of the two lands \ royal daughter, 
“ royal sister, royal mother, mistress of all the two lands." 
Of the details of her life we know nothing, but she 
must haTS been, like her siateron-law, A&h*het6p, the 
wife of Ea-iues, a woman of remarkable ability, fbr she 
was, down to very late times, venerated as a divine 
being, and her “image was placed as an equal among 
“ the eternal inhabitants of the Egyptian bsaven. In 
“ the united assembly of the sainted kings of the Now 
“ Empire ** sho *' site enthroned at the head of all the 
" Pharaonic pairs, and before all the royal children of 
“their race, as the specially venerated ancestress and 
“founder of the XYITlth Dynasty.”^ On many 
monuments the qneen is depicted with akin of a dark 
or blue colour, but we must not imagine because of this 
that she was descended from a black race into which 
Amaaie I. was obliged to marry in order to make valid 
his occupation of the throne of Egypt; on the contrary, 
there ie every reason to think that she was of Egyptian 
descent, and the true explanation of the blue or dark 


> BrogMl), under (A« PTurrMltr, vol. 1. p. S79. 
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A AH M 5 S-NEPE RT-ARI 

eolonr of her akin is tliat wlien ske was rdpre96nte<l so 
coloured slie vas intended to peraonify eome mytliO' 
logical personage.^ Tlie mummy of the queen was 
njOTod from lier tom1> to Ber al-Bahari, where it aeema 
to haTe been found with her coffin. hT. Maspero 
deeoribes ^ the coffin as colossal, and says tliat it was 
made of layers of linen anil plaster made of lime, and is 
different m shape from the ordinary coffin, int^niuch as 
the bust can be I’emoTsd from it in quo piece, just like 
the upper part of a needlC'Case. The head-dress, neck¬ 
laces, etc., are painted in blue on a yellow ground, and 
the general form of the monument recalls tlmt of the 
Osiris pillars wliioh ornament the courtyard of hlodinet 
Habn^ thecoffiu is about 10ft. 3 in. long, and oontaiaed 
a poor looking mummy, and a small coffin in which lay 
a very carefully prepared mummy. M. Maspero and all 
the officials believed that the poor looking mummy had 
been pnt in the coffin when it was being removed to the 
hiding-place, and that the other mummy was that of 
queen Kefert-arl; it was therefore placed iu the store¬ 
room of the B4lak Museum, where it rotted so quickly 
and emitted such a terrible smell that it was necessary 
to get rid of it. In September, 1S85, it was opened by 
£. Brugsch Bey, and when the body bod been removed 
from the swatbings with which it had been most 
carefully swathed, it became a mere mass of corruption 
and emitted a dark coloured liquid of a most fuetid and 
insufferable odcuu*. The remains were those of a 

* Of.eii., \uS9S. 


* KreU, CfmxtZresv, p. OG. 

von. m. 
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voinan of somew^t adv&ncod Hge and of medium 
lieigbt, and she belonged to a fair-skiimed taco. There 
were no tracoe of writing on the awatbiugs, bnt all the 
same the mummy was probably that of AilbmeS'Defert- 
oii, and it can onljbe regretted that her mortal remains 
wrer© allo-^red to disappear in this fashion. It is interest¬ 
ing to note tliat the great qneen took care to have her 
nurse Hili mummided and buried with due honour. 
The oofRn of this lady was found with thoHO of the 
royal personages at Ddr al-Babarl, and it waa oma- 
raented with yellow bonds painted on a green giound; 
her uame is thus given, ‘‘Osiris, the nurse of the 
"divine wife Aobm^nefert-ari, triumphant, Rsi,” 


^ ^ ^ ^ reliefe published by 

Lepsiue^ we have depicted a number of the children 
of Ajufisis t, aud it is a remarkable foot tbat each 
name is given in a cartouche; among the names 

mentioned are Amen-merit, (j Ofl®; Amen- 

J I I 

Aab-hetep, Hent-ta-aaebt, 

J ^ eto., but all these were not the children 

of the queen Aubmes-neCert-uri. 


ffjt. eU., p. 630. 


^ XknkntHer, ui. }i|, 2. 
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KA, son of the Sop, A3<ex-jistbp, ’' Ap ^ w ^ k . 

Amaus I, the great Ubefator of £g7pt, waa succeeded 
by bis son Au£K-ebtep I., who, accordiug to tlie 
principal versioQ of the Rmg List of Maoetho, reigceJ 
for Iwentj'one years. The versioDs of Manetho^s List 
giTen by Jnliaa ACricanus and Eusebius name a king 
Chebros or Chebron, Xi^fmv, aB the auceeasor of 
Aniusis I., and say that he reigned for thirteen yeaxs; 
but the eTideuce of the monuments does not support 
this statement.' It seems that when Amrisis 1. died 
hia widow and their young son Anieu^hetep I. ruled 
together, but during the period of the joint rule no 
military expeditions were undertaken by the Egyptians. 
Of the wars which Amen^hetep L waged we obtain 
some information from the inscriptions in the tombs of 
Aiibmee, the son of Abana, and Aabmee sumamed Pen* 
uekheb, to whom we hare already referred. Auhmes, 
the oa^ officer, says, “ I conTeyed by boat the king of 
“the South and North, Amenophis I., when he sailed 
“up the Nile to Nubia (Eesh to enlarge the 

“ borders of Egypt. Hig majesty took cap tire the chief 
“of the Anti of Eeoset among his soldiers, for they 
“ were token in ambush and could not escape, and they 

' Chebron sroaw W be a eerraptwa of the proooaiau of 
Tbotbmte I., AoJtbeper>ka.Bi. 
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“ ware scaiterad about &ud could ofTer do farther mist' 

&uce. And behold, 1 was at the head of our soldiers, 
“ and I fought with all zny roight and the king saw my 
“prowess. I brought lu two hands and carried them 
“ to his majesty, and the king went about in search of 
“ his followers and their cattle. I captured one prisouer 
“ ali?e, and I brought Lin to bis majesty, and I brought 
“his majesty down from tlie Upper Pool (or Well) in 
“two days, and the king gave me a gift of gold. 
“ Besides tho prisoners whom I had already captured I 
“ brought in to hia majesty two female slaves, and then 
"I was promoted to the rank of ‘ Abatiu-en-he^’i.e., 
“the Boyal Uuard.” Anlimes, the namesake, and no 
doubt a relative of the naval officer, for both eaine 
from the city of Nekheb, eays, “ I followed the king of 
“ the South and North, Ba•tchese^ka, triumphant, and I 
“ capt ured in Kubio, , one prisoner alive. And on a 

“ second occasion I was with him, aud I captured in the 
“ north among the Amu-kehek, ( ® , 

“ throe bands." ^ From the evidence of these officials it 
is clear that the king waged war both in Nubia against 
the tribes of the Esatem Siidan, aud in the ooimtry 
which lay between Memphis and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon, to the north-west of the Nile Valley, whei’e a 
number of Libyan tribes lived. Neither war, however, 
seems to have been long or sorious, mid we shall be 
right if we regaril each in the light of wliat would 

‘ For the toxt ue Uaii>aro, A«ft/ptUc\4 ZnUckri/i, 1886, 78. 
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to-dfty be culled a “punitive expediiiou "; in my cuse, 
AmeO'betep only seems to bavo been anxious to protect 
bis riglitri. 

The king’s bailding operations were wide*spread, 
ibr he added to the temples of Kamak aud Bc'r 
aUBaharl;’ be built a shrine in honour of Satet, a 
goddess of the First Cataract and Elephantine» at 
Ibrim (Primis); and an inscription at Silsila proves 
that he worked the quarries there. It will be reroem* 
bered that tlie great queen Aivbines-nefcrt^ari is 
depicted on the monnments with a dark sldn, and it 
mast now be noted that the Tlieban artists gave a skin 
of the same colour to Amen-hetep I.; Nefert>ari was 
thus depicted because she was identified with the 
g;oddesR Isis, and Amen-hetep because he was identified 
with the god Osiris. As a result, both the king and 
his mother were worehippeil for centuries after their 
death, and the scenea on the monaments in which this 
worship is depicted are very numerous.^ An examine* 
tlon of the beautifully painted coffins of the priests of 
Amen-Rrt, which were found at abBaharf, shows * 
that one of the most prominent of the figures of divine 
beings represented upon them is that of Ameu-botep L, 
and the cartouches of this king occur on the coffins in 
prominent places. Tliese facts have been explained by 


1 Though iko mivr liaT 9 b«&n tlie fouD<t«r of ihft fint Maplo 
whkli stood them. 

* The greater eombor of these ere gjvon \ij Wiedemann, Aeg. 
Oa^i<liU,p. dl9ff. 
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suggesting tbat tUe Hug was looked upon ss a prctscU 
ing god; 'svho possessed much the same pcnrers as the 
great gods of the undei world, but it is to be considered 
whetiier the kiug does uot owe hie diTine position to 
the fact tliat he was a great patron of the priests of 
Amen*Sis and a mnuidoent supporter of that famous 
coufratenut 3 r, which obtained such remarkable influence 
and power iu the XTJXIth Dynasty. Amen, the god 
who had given Seqeuen-KA IIX. the Tiotory over the 
Hykeos, was exalted over all the old gods of Thebos at 
that period, anditie difficult not to think that gratitude 
on the part of the priesthood of the god had as mnch 
to do with the perpetuating of the figure and cartouches 
of the king on the coffins of the priests as purely 
religious sentiment. Bat, in either ease, the king 
must have been a good and a rehgious man, for there 
must have been good reasons for the worship and 
reverence which were paid to him for several liundreds 
of years. ^ 

Amen-betep I. was bnried in a rock'hewn tomb In 
the Talley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, which 

‘ Of hit fftmotu statue at Tarln tfaepero MTi, de tes 

lUton &eu* le nprIeeaM ueie eer soa trSne, dam Ifr iweton du 
41U MCMde one aodiezice t see lajeW, oa da dien qei attend 
Pbommege de e»e odoratean. Le butte s*ea raedS)e aveo Q&e soo- 
pleeee qu'oa s'Stonae de reacontrer dam oae (snvre ei praehe dse 
tetppe berbarat •, la tSte eeC aaeoaerveDle de diJicateeee et de gtice 
mlva Ou eeat quo le tculpteot e’eeC eeapla A cieeler ameur* 
ememeat lee traiCe da maltre, et b pr^daer I’espreeeioa de Ueo* 
teilleBM DB pea rSveue ^ul lee fe1eira\t."— HieL toxB. ii. 

p. 108 . 
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fckct we le&ro fifom ihQ Abbott PapyruR, where we are 
told that on a gWen da; the masooe exainmed and 
found in good etate ‘*the eternal horison of king 
Toheser-ka-Eil, the son of the Sun, Amen-hetep, which 
“is 120 cubits, ^ [}, deep from its sacridciol hall, 
“as well as the long corridoi' which is found to the 
“north of the temple of Amen-hetep and the garden 
“ concerning wliioh the M prince, the gorernor of tho 
“cit;, made his report to the superintendent of tho 
“ city, £hri-em-TlAst, and to the roysJ inspector, Nessu- 
“Amen, and to the scribe of Fharaoh,^ and to the 
“ steward of the house of the Neter*taat of Araen-Eri, 
“tlie king oftlie gods, and to the royal inspector, Ncfer> 
“ka-IhVem*per-Ajnen, and to the herald of Pharaoh, 
“ and to the cliief elders of the city, saying, ‘ the thieves • 
“have broken into it.’” The mummy and cofSn of 
AjueQ'betep 1. were found at Dvr al'Eabart. The 
coffin is painted white, tire head yellow, the headdress 
black, and the wooden nraetjs with which it is oma* 
monied is painted in bright eolonrs; one vertical line 
of hieroglyphics runs down the front, and it cuts, at 
right angles, three bands of inscription. The vertical 
line describes Amen-hetep as “ Osiris, king, lord of the 
“two lands, Tcheser-ka*Ihi, son of Amen, lord of 
“ crowns, (or, risings), Amen*hetep-f-en-Qemt,^ beloved 


1 In Eev^ian, ^ " IU« ifrtat dnnMs liooto." 

* Uttaporo, p. 1$. 

* Anon mnketh SffrpC to bo M poiice. 
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“ of Ptot-Seker-Aadr/’' On tho breast are two inscrip¬ 
tions, one of which states that the king’s Tnmmny was 
re*baodaged in the sixth year of the reign of Pai- 
netchem, and the other that the same process was 
performed in the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Jifasaharth, the son of Painetchem.^ The mummy is 
abont 5 ft 5 in. long, and is draped in orange-colonred 
linen ; it is covered from head to foot with garlands of 
dovk'ers, red, bine, and yellow, and near these is the 
body of a wasp which was shut in the cofiin by aoddent. 
Up to the time whenM. Maspero ‘ wrote bis description 
of the mummy it had not been unrolled. Amen*betep 1. 
married his sister Aivh-hetep, whose coffin was found 
with that of her husband; it is of colossal size, and the 
headdress, the necklace, etc., are painted in bine upon 
a yellow ground. The titles painted npon it describe 
her as *'royal daughter, royal sister^ the great lady 
(i.e., chief wife), who is united to the crown, royal 
mother,” and the coffin much rcscmhlea that of hex 
mother Auhocs-nefert-ari. In this coffin was found a 
mummy which was believed to be that of the queen, 
but when it was opened on June 27th, 1886, the 


tio3. 

ClSlS]' 


woi tli« triaos ged «£ tborMOjrcc* 



• Op. tk., p. eso. 
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inscrii^tions which were found upon the bandagos, etc.» 
showed that it was the mummy of kmg Painetcliem; 
the mummy of the queen has never been found. 




^ lt.C-A.\-EnBPBK-KA, 

son of the Sun, Tehittmiss. 

TEnUTi-M£81.,* or TitmiiMES I., wus the 
son of Ameii'hetep 1. and tlie royal mother 
Sen-Bsneb, | ^ 

according to the King List of Monetho 
he reigned about twenty-two years} ae- 
cording to the monuments now known the 
length of his reign was mnch loss. From 
the fact that the name of Sen-scneb, the 
ia« liuw oaue of mother of Thothmes 1., is not eoolosed in a 

ThoUamco I. » » i i. 

oaiiouche, it has been considered that she 
did not belong to a royal family, and that she was only 
a woman of the lower middle class, in faot, that she 
was a mere concubine; her son gave her the title of 
“ royal mother,” but she seemK never to have enjoyed 
the rank, and dignity, and title of “royal wife,” 
It- an luscnption* found upon a limestone 

tablet preserved in the Cairo Uusemn, we gather that 
when a king succeeded to the throne he cansed a 


* I.e., **TliotU iiAth giroa birth.** 

- BrtnAJi, Zeftaehrijl, ISOl, p. 116. 
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eii'cnlar acuoimciug the fact to be sent out to the 
principal nobles of the gre^^t cities of his kingdom; 
this tablet coutains a copy of the circular which 
Hiothmes I, sent out to aimonnce his own succession. 
Be ascended the throne on the 22flt day of the third 
month of tlie season Pert, and he declares that his 



dextl of Cm siBBimy n( ThoUiaes!. ^ 


Style and titles are:—“Horus, the mighty Inill, be- 
“ loved of Meat, lord of Nekhebet and Per-XJatchet, he 
who is diademed with the fiery niaeus, great one of 
"double strength, the Horns of gold, beautiful of years, 
" making hearts to live, King of the South and North, 
" Aa-kheper-ka-fU, son of the Sun, [Tehuti-raes,] living 
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“ for ovor uid for ever.” ‘ Following tliis ennsuoration 
of titles the king ecnnraaud$ that the offerings which 
are dne to the gods of the south at Klsphantine shall 
he offered with wishes for the happiness of himself, and 
he directs that the oath shall be taken in the name of 
liis majesty, who was bora of tbe royal mother Sen* 
seneb. 

One of the first military expeditions undertaken by 
Thothroes I. was that directed against the itfubians, 
and his naval ofEcer, AAhmes, the son of Abano, tells 
us wbat took place. He says,'‘1 convoyed tlie king 
“of the South and North up tlio river when he sailed 
“ to Khent-hen-uefer to punish the disaffected ones 
“ among the inhabitants, and to prevent them from 
“making inroads into Egypt. I fought aide by side 
“with the Idng in mid-stream, and as tits boats met 
“ some of them (i.e., tho enemy's boats) overturned aud 
“ dri^d to the hauk; they promoted mo to be * Chief 
“of tho sailors.’ His majesty raged at tliem like a 
“ panther, and he hurled his javelin, which pierced the 
“ body of his foe, who fell down headlong before the 
“king; the enemy suffered a great defeat, sad lai^e 
“numbers of them were taken prisoners alive. Then 
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" bis najssty sailed do^vu the rim, aad all the people 
"'made submission unto biio. And tbs dead body of 
‘‘ the vile king of tbe Kubians was tied to the bows ol 
"the ship of bis majesty, who retunied to I’bebes.” 



Oij«*i«>a M Rvnftk. 

FTonit pbotcff^li liy A. GcBlo, tidxor. 


The namesake and i^atiTS of the nayal officer, iiibmee 
Pen-nekheb, also gi?es us a brief mention of his own 
prowess, for he says, ‘‘ I followed the king of the Sonth 
'aud North, RAWia-kheper'ka, triumphant, and I cap- 
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^Hnred in tliA oouxitrj of Eosh two prisonere &l)vd, 

boBidee tlie iWiag prisoners! ‘wliom I g&70 away in tlio 
“country of Kosli, and whom 1 do not take into 
“aaoonnt.’'i The first Nubian war cannot, however, 
bare been a very serlons matter, aud it cannot have 
lasted long, but it seems that the Egyptians had' 
considerable power over Nubia, otherwise the appoint* 
ment of a “Prince of Kesh" (Cush) would have been 
nnneceesary. 

It is doubtful bow far to tbe south the Egyptian 
rule extended, but if tbe Egyptians managed to 
bold the country of Nubia as far as Tombos,^ where 
Tbotbmes X., in tbe second year of bis reign, set up a 
memorial stele recording bis victories over tbe Nubian 
tribes,^ they certainly must have been able to control 
the country as fu* asNapata, or Jabal Earkal, a little 
below the foot of the Fourtli Cataract, lu the third 
year of bis reign Tbothmes I. again went to Nubia ou 
a punitive expedition, and on the 22Dd day of tbe ninth 
month he passed through tbe canal in tbe First Cataract 
which was made in the reign of king Mer*en*K&, and 
wbicl) was repaired by Ueerteeu IIL, aud cleared out 
by Tbothmes III.'* The next expedition of Tbotbmes I. 
was directed against the inhabitants of Petbennu, 

‘ A<g. less, p-78. 

* Tl)« UlMtd of Tombva it )) 0 M Korma, o( tlio bead of tba Third 
Cataract, and ta aboot 810 miJoc couth t<r tVdcU Haifa: «))a 
cartoQobcAof TlivUiriK^ I. arc round much further south. 

* Pur tl«o text SCO Loi;i«iUA, iii. pi. C. 

* WiilMur, nrcNCtl, (vm. xiu. p. SOS. 
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fv~), i.e., tte land of Northern Syria, and of 
thd region to the uorth*weat of Mesopotamia. Here he 
fought many fights with the people who, we may 
assuiue, had rebelled agaiust bim, and he made many 
prisoners, and gained much spoil. The officer Aabmes 
Pen-nehbeb says in his inscriptiou/ Again I made an 
^‘expedition with the king of the Sonth and North 
AS’kheper'ka'RH, triumphant, and I captured for him 
'‘in the land of Naheuina, ^ CiiiO, i.e,, 

" Mesopotamia, twenty^one hands, one horse, one 
oharioL And X followed the king and brought back 
“ from the land of the Shaeu, ^ ^ (n^ , eo many 


“ prisoners alive that Ido not here take them into ac> 
“count.” When Thcthnes I. was in Ifesopotamia he 
set up a stele, to mark the extent of the Egyptian 
Empire in that direction, which was still standing in 
the reign of Tbothmes 01., and which was seen by 
that king. 

The battles of Tbothmes I. were fought in the early 


years of hfs reign, and the king had leisure when they 
were condnded to devote his energies to the building or 
restoration of the shrines of the gods. He built a 
pylon and two granite obelisks at Kamak; one of these 
obelisks was uenrped by Thotbniee HI., and is now de« 
stroyed, and the other, which contains also inscriptions 
of Bamesds IV. and Kameses VI., ia still standing. This 


Atg. ZfiMrUt, 1088, p. 78. 
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obelisk is aboct seTenty*$ix feet high, and stands upon 
a pedestal about six feet sqnai’e; in front of it is a 
large stone plinth, which was probably intended to 
support a statue of the king. The ancient text on the 
obelisk records the name and titles of Thothmes I., and 
says that it was set up in honour of the god Aiueu-ltH. 
In addition to the many bnildiogs which he built 
Karnak we find that he carried on great works in other 
parts of Tlxebes, eg., Der al-Mediua, Slickh ‘Abd 
nUKikma, Medjnet Habu, and he built a temple at 
Abydos, of which, howerer, no remains have been 
found. He worked the quarries at Silsila, and he 
hewed out a xock chapel at Ibrim (Priinis) in honour of 
Thoth and Satet, the local gofU of Elephantine and 
Nubia, and lemains of his buildiugs are found m the 
forts establislxed in the Second Cataractr by the kings 
of the Xllth Pynasty; the stele set up by him further 
to the south has been already mentioned. 

The mummy and coffin of Thothmes 1. were found 
with a number of royal muinmies at Ddr aUBahsr!. 
The wooden coffin of the king had been usurped by 
Painetchem, for whom it was covered with gold and 
euamel; this ornamentation was partly removed in 
ancient days, and the prenomen of Thothmes I. is 
visible in several places.’ When tbo coffin was und 
for Fainetoliecn it was practically re-made, but at the 
present time it is in a very poor condition. The 
mummy which was inside tlio coffin of Qneen A*ih-hetep 
I U&ip«ro, Let Moitua Soyat«t, pp. 040. 670, uiC 661. 
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was opensd on June 27,1880, aod tlie inacriptiona oil 
tbe bandages proTed that it was tbe mummy of Pai- 

netcbsm, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the queen; it bad been partly opened by the Arabs, 
but the lover half of the mummy was intact, and 
between the legs was a copy of the Booh of the Dead. 
In the coffin of Tbotbmes 1. was a mummy vlneh had 
been plundered 5rst by the Egyptian robbers in 
ancient days, and afterwards by the Arabs in recent 
times. The mummified body was, however, admirably 
preserved, and the small emaciated figure indicated the 
possession of uncommon vigour during its lifetime. 
The head is that of an old man and vaa shaved, and 
the features were delicate and conning. The teeth 
were well vom, but were fiat on the tops like those of 
all people who are in the habit of eating grain in¬ 
sufficiently ground, and who crush their oom in their 
mouths by setting the teeth of the upper jaw 
immediately above those of the lover Jaw. As it was 
impossible, for ^vant of inscribed bandages, to identify 
this mummy by the ordinary means, an attempt was 
made to do so by comparing its feature with those of 
persons who have been satisfactorily identified; this 
plan was adopted by M. hfaspero, who was soon struck 
with the resemblance which it presents to Tbotbmes 
II., although the forehead of Thothmes If. is mncli 
more retreating, and the face of his mummy Los a less 
intelligent expression than that of Thotlimes I, The 
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coqcIubIoq anired at ;vaa tliat tba namelesB mummy ia 
tha cof^n of Thothmes I. was in reality that of the 
king himaelf. 

Tho ohief wife of Thothmee I. was the “ divine wife, 
the lady of the two lands, the great lady, the royal 
“sister, and royal wife Aiihmes,” or Amaeis, the 
daughter of Amen-hetep I. aod quean H .; 

i.e., Thothmea I. married hie sister, but he also 
marriad another woman, namely Mut>nefert. By tha 
queen Anhmes he had two danghters, one who 
became the famous qneon htAtahepset, and another 
called ^ Naferu^khebit, and two eons, Uatcbmes, 

and Amen-mea, ^7 the lady 

Mut-neferfe, became the father of 

Thothmea H.* The two former sous of Thothmea 1. 
were associated with him in the rule of the kingdom, 
one after the other, but neither 0 / them lived very long, 
and the king was obliged to make hia daughter j^nt' 
ahepset co-regant ; we have a reference to this event in 
an inacription of Thothmes I. on a pylon at Eamak, 
wherein the king is made in his prayer to the god 
Amen to ask him to give “ the Black Ck)QDtry and the 


iVdill]- 


> TblA fMt is prored bj ss inecnpbion publisbsd by Piebt (^Aej. 
1887, p. 135): *j ( ^_ S( 
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310 STELE OF ANEN IW® 

“Bed Comiliy to my dftUgliler, tlie Queen of the Sonth 
“and Korth, MaAt*ka*Rft, living for arer, even aa thou 
“Last given them unto wc." In former claya it was 
customary for Egyptologists to Bay that ^atshepest 
was the daughter of Thotbmee 1., and the wife of 
Thotlnnea II., and tho eistor of Thothmes III., and the 
great authorities Hinck^, Biroh, and Lepsius, baaing 
their opinion on a statement found on the statue of 
Aoehni in the British Museum,^ deolared unhesiUt- 
ingly that Thothmes Ill. was the brother of Qatshepset. 
Later it was believed that ^AtshepBetwas the daughter 
of Thothmee I. and of the queen Aahnjes, that Thoth- 
mes U. was the son of Thothmee I. and of a second wife 
called Mot*nefert, and that Thothmee III. was the son 
of Thothmes I. and of a third wife called Aset, Thanks, 
however, to the discovery by M. Boussac of the stele of 

tlie scribe Anen, Jj ^ ^Thebes,® we learn that 

.this oldcdal douriahed under fonr kings, i.e.. Amen- 
hetep I., Thothmee I., Thothmes If., and Thothmes 111. 
Under Thothmes I. be Ecrved in many an exalted office, 
and under Thothmes II. he attained to a position of the 
bigheet trust and cooddence before the king. The por¬ 
tion of his stele, however, which concerns us most is 
that which aays, “When the king of the South and 
“North, Aa-kheper-en-Ra (Thothmes U.) reigned over 
“ Qemt (i.e., the Black Land), and ruled the Red Land, 

• 

^ Kortbors EjTpti&B GsUarr, Ko. aio. 

* So6i2Ni(«i{, tool. xii. p. 106. 
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“ &ad made biinself maater of the two Unde in trinmpb, 
I vTsU fillmg the haart of (he hing m every place of 
" hie, and what he did ibr me waa greater thaa that 
“ which the kiogs before him had done, aod I attained 
*• to the dignity of hie most tmeted frieade, and I wae 
amoag the faTotired ones of his majesty every day. 

Then when he vent forth * to heaven and wae 
‘‘onited unto the god&^liis bod stood npon hie throne 
aa king of the two lands, and he ruled upon the 
'* throne of him that begot him. And bis aieter, the 
'‘divine wife i^atehepeet wae made a rder of the 
country, and the two lande were under her Juiiedic- 
'‘tion, and Qemt performed for ber vorhe of service 
''with due submicsion.” From this passage we must 
certainly onclade that Thotbmes TTT. succeeded 
Thothmes C., and that his father was Tbothmse 11.; 
and we may also say that IJatshepset was the daughter 
of Thothmea I. and queen ^Ahmes ; that Tbothmes 11. 
was the son of Thothmee I. by another wife called 


‘ Tiia tart nuts: 
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THE REION OF THOTHMB5 11. [BX, 1W8 


Mut'iiefert» imd tbftt ThotbrueA III. was tite son of 
Thotbmes 11. by a wifo called Asat.^ 



Ba-aA'KIIRPER-en, son of the Sun, TeutPTi'KES'NBFEa* 

KIUU. 

^ TBJiuTr-HBS 11., or Thothmss II., 
sncoeeded to tlte tlwons immadiaUly 
^ after liis father’s death, and there is no 
I—( eviilenco in support of tlie view that 

'f[l another king reigned batwosn the reigns 

of Thothises I. and hfi eon Thothraea II.; 
HIHII aooording to hraaetlio, hie reign lasted 
t*- ■la^ ■»)< tvYoUe or thirteen yean, and this etate- 
ment is tolerably well eupporied by the 
ndiUtion to the Horue 
and otiier smaee giv'on abore, ho adopted tlie titles, 
" the Horue of gold, lord of Kekbehet and Per^Uatchet, 
"[the king] with dlTine sororeignty,'' nod he styled 
himself, "the eon of Amen, the emanation of Amen, 
" the chosen one of Amen, the holored of Amen, the 
" avenger of Bn, beautiful of risinge, prince of Thebes, 
" and the power which maketh things to he.'' In hie 
short reign Tbothmes II. carried on no great wars, but 


‘ Tbt wholo tabjeet U dJuaueJ ta dstnil NftTillo, Mr 
LviidoD, 18M, p. 13 ; ead bj Uupero, Proe, Eoe. ftbl. 
Jr<h., Tol- xir. p. 170. 
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lid undertook the ohaetiaemeiit of the nomad tribes on 
the north-east ij^^ntier of Egypt, as vre learn from an 
inscription on the rocks at Asw&n.^ In this he apeaks 
of the terrors with whioh he inspired the ^a-nebu, 
^ ,• i.e,, the eea-coast dwellere of the Delta, eto,, 

and how he set the Kine Bows, or barbarian deseit 



EsaO of tilt numtjy of ThoUiiuo !>• 

tribes, under his sandals; lie attacked the nomad 
Asiatics, the Mentin, the tiibea of the eastern desert, 
aiul the dwellers in the swamps, and then gare his 

' For blio toxk MO Loptluft, |t|. pi. 10. 

* Soo UQlIor, A»Un £«»rar<^, p. SCft.; anil Unit, Ofd«fl 
Ci9tii»aii«*, 168 . 
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THE NUBIAN EXPEDITION 
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ftttentioD to the degraded ooimtr; of Keeb, (ODsb). 
The foolieb people of NuhU, on receipt of the neve of 
the death of Thothmes 1., began to rOTolt agaioet their 
Egyptian masters, and to plunder their property, and 
to tlieiT cattle, even daring to invaie Egyptian 
territory. This brought upon them the usna! punitive 
expedition, and Thothciee IT., or bis general for him, 
swore that be would not leavo a single mao alire in the 
oonntry. The Egyptian arny niaruhed into Nubia, 
killing people and laying waste the land, for the king 
is said to bare bees so angry that be was ‘Mike a 
panther’'; erery male is said to bare been killed, 
“ except one of the damned sous of the obief of Eoab, 
“ and he was brought alive and bound like a prisoner, 
"together witli hie household, into the presence of his 
" najeety, and he was placed under the feot of the 
" beantifhl god." The usual large number of prisoners 
wein made and led bciore his majesty, and when gifts 
had been given by the Kubiaoe, and due submissiou 
made, tbeir cbiefs sang the usual hyome of praiso is 
honour of tbo Egyptian king who bad broken tbeir 
power for the time being, and then they retired to 
wait for the next opportunity of ualdng a successful 
revolt, 

Of the Nubian raid of Thothmes II. we have no 
record save the above, but Adbrnes Fen-uekheb, who liad 
served uo<ler three of bis ancestors,' in the iosoriptiona 

‘ AfrtkBUia I., Amuu-tnUp 1., ThetlkSice 1. mo FriiM d^aveanM, 
JifoABuitHb, pi. 4. 
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which he had inscribed on his statues i tells ns that 
Thothmse IL gave him rich gifts, such aa fonr 
hr^lete (?) of gold, six collars of gold, vessels 
made of lapisolaznli, and t«o silver axes; and we 
may be certain that these objects were intended as 
a reward for services rendered in the held. In another 


part of the inscription he says that he followed 
Thothmes If against the Sbasn, and 

that he captured alive more prisonera than he could 

Thothmes II. was probably burled m a place near, 
or, perhaps, actually in a part of the famous temple of 
D6r al-Bahar!, but his raunmiy and coffin were removed 
from their resting place In troublous times, and they 
were found hidden in (he shaft and chambers which 


are now so welt Icnown. The coffin ie painted yellow 
and white, and much resembles that of Amen-betep I. 
On the linen over the breast of ilie mummy was an 
iuBcription in hieratic which states that the mummy 
wus i‘e*baQdaged in the sixth year of the reign of Pai- 
netohem, the son of the 6rst prophet of Amcu, Fiankhi. 
The mummy was decorated with garlands, and was 
abont 5 ft. 11 in. long. It was unrolled on July 1, 
1&66, when it wae found to have been opened in 
ancient days, and to have been remade, as stated above, 
in the time of Pai-netchom. The body had Ruffered 


* PrtBM d'a^sniLei, pV S; Atf. 2«tUekriftt 36R3, 

p. ?e. 
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muuH ftt t2i9 iMidB of the spoilers, and its jewels and 
ornaments had been haciwd off it with a knife or axe; 
the shoulders, and hips, and pelvis bad been broken, 
and the breosl-hone was staved in. To judge by the 
teeth the king could not have been more than thirty 
years of age when he died, and though the skin was 
white, it was covered with blotoLes, the result, probably, 
of the disease from which he suffered. The top of the 
head was almost bald, hut the lower parts and.the 
temples were covered with a crown of light ohoatinit 
coloured hair, moderately thick and slightly wavy. 
The lieod is small and long, the forehead is low and 
narrow, the nose ic deformed, the mouth largo, and the 
teeth are white and in good ooodition. Thotbmes IL 
(low not appear to have poscesscd muoU muscular 
strength, and he was uever circumcised.^ The build- 
iug operations oarried on by Tholhiaes IL were very 
considerable, if we take into account tho shortness of 
his reign. He added to the great temple of Amen at 
Karnak, and built a small temple to Hathor at Al- 
Asasli^ and decorated the temple of Medinet Habu with 
a number of reliefs. His name is found in many places 
in Egypt and Nubia,* and a hietorlosl stele bearing his 
prenomen was discovered by Prof. Aeoheinon near the 
Owis of Al-‘Ay(lD, which is probably to be identified with 
the Oasis of Baliriyeh, or the /itxpa of Ptolemy, 


' tDup«ro, p. 047. 

’ For e liftt IM W)*d«maQzi, o;. eit., p. S90. 
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aii<l the T»*atiet, ^ of the hleroglyphio 

inscriptions.' 

TbotUmes H. married hU eieter ^atshepeet, by 
wliom he hod tvo daughteis, one colled Ita-nefeni, and 
the other ^&tehepsot, after her mother; his son 
Tliothmes III. was borne to him by the " royal mother 

was not of royal 
descent. In tliis foot hf. Naville soos on explanation 
of the i^atioDS which existed between Idiltshepset and 
her itep'SOQ and nephewTliothmes III. “The sen of 
'‘Thothmes II.^ ThotBmee 111., wns born of another 
"wife» who was perhaps a rival cr a slave; and if 
*' I;Catabepsu shared her throne with the only heir of 
Thothinee 11., it was doubtless because she was coa- 
^'■trainedto do so either by oirounstances orhy cuetom, 
‘'and not from any affcotion wliich she bore to her 
husband's son who was also her own nephew. The 
‘'relations between aunt and nepliew were certainly not 
“characterised by attachmeut and mutual confidence, 
“ for witlv Thothmee III. they left no trace of anything 
" but reeentment, which he eonght to appease by doing 
“ Ids utmost to destroy everything recalling the reign 
“offlatsbepsu."* 

‘ 8«e Bi‘«e:ioli, R«fM usoh ilffr groffn Oau, p. (U( and Atf\/ptUeJi$ 
IS76. p. ISO. 

* IMir p. 14. 
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